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“PEACE. ON EARTH, GOODWILL "TOWARDS MEN” 


Christmas is approaching, the seventh 


ET the lifetime of this Review, bringing with it the 
old message of peace and goodwill. 


- Surveying the scene, however, the question in- 


-evitably arises°as to how far this promise can be 


realized in what seems to be a world troubled and 
Not only does the 
“‘ecold war” still spread its dark pall over every 
continent, punctuated as it has been during the 


~ past weeks by an unequalled. spell of blizzards, 


frost, snow and fog over most parts of Europe and 
America; but the ‘‘hot war” also lingers. on in 


_. unhappy Korea, prevented from drawing to a con- 


thrive under such conditions. 
correct appraisal of the situation it is important 


clusion by the demand made in Peking that whether 
willingly or not all prisoners of war must be re- 


 patriated, a,demand that has been justly rejected 
by the United Nations. 


In Malaya the British are 
still waging war against the communists; in Indo- 
china the French and Vietnamese under Bao Dai 


are doing the same, and in Tunisia and Morocco 
| the French have been faced with serious unrest. 


At. the first glance it could not seem 
for “peace on earth, goodwill towards men’ to 
Nevertheless, for a 


not to be misled by superficial appearances, but 


rather to attempt to gain a true perspective of the 
underlying realities. 
. aware of the growing sense among the Western de- 


In doing this, one becomes 


mocracies that unity is strength, and of the deter- 
mined efforts that are being made to — this 


about. | 


Apart from. the strategic unification of Euro- 


pean military and naval forces, an encouraging in- 


dication of the way in which ‘the wind is blowing 
and a very significant one, is conveyed in the report 


of the talks concluded recently in London between | 


the Commonwealth .Prime Ministers. If carried 
out properly, the decisions reached should have an 


effect not only in stabilising world conditions, but 


also in building for peace. One of the decisions in 


particular is interesting in this connection; that is, 
to seek the cooperation of other countries in a plan 
to create the conditions for expanding world trade. 


This is a further indication, if. any were needed, 
of the increasing tendency of the United Kingdom, 
which throughout history has been characterised by 
an unwillingness to be drawn into close ties with 
the Continent, to develop greater cooperation be- 
tween ‘itself and the countries in Western Europe. 


If the free damnteracies owed: nothing else to 


the Soviet method of dictatorship and expanding 


ule, they must at least recognise that they needed 
some such pressure. to make them unite. Only 
the threat of national. extinction could have had 


this effect. 


‘The lesson is being learned and from one quar- 
ter and another comes emphasis upon the need for 


unity. Just as after the last war the United States,. 


through what is known as the Marshall Plan, took 
a unique and vital step towards helping the shatter- 
ed countries back to economic recovery, so the closer 
cohesion and forbearance now being displayed to- 


| 


774 


wards each other by the Western nations must in-: 


-evitably bear fruit. 


Russia might do next. Now, however, this fear has 
vanished and in its place comes the confidence born 
of cooperation and of the knowledge that an 
invader can no longer hope for an easy victory over 
an undefended and more or less isolated country. 


Strong in the knowledge that unity makes for 
strength and security, the democratic nations can 


REASONS 


Two spectacles have been staged during the 
past two or three weeks which are of good cheer 
for the wifole free world and its cause, and which 
Hongkong has watched with intense interest. The 


first was the gathering of the heads of the Com- . 


monwealth Governments in London to set a course 
in calmer seas toward new power and prosperity. 
_ The other was the vigour and purpose which Pre- 


sident-elect Eisenhower has already brought to the 


counsels of American leadership. About both of 
these events there was an air of vitality and con- 
fidence as impressive as itis wholesome. Mr. Eden, 
speaking for the Government leaders who took part, 
contrasted the deliberations in London and the 
sense of unity they agaim revealed with the bitter 


dissension so common nowadays at international 
conferences. 


The long London communique tells much in 


perhaps far too many words, but if its generalities | 


are disappointing we have the assurance of Mr. 
Churchill that solid results were achieved, and a 
wide measure of agreement attained over the whole 
range of economic policy. The results could hardly 
be given in great detail because the Prime Ministers 


have to consult, and secure the approval, of their 
own colleagues: 


There is a feeling of buoyant optimism. The 


‘‘training” has been arduous indeed, but more than 


ever, since Dunkirk asked searching questions and 
received immortal answers, do Britons feel that 
the worst is now. past and the best is yet to be. 


What is more, the conviction grows swiftly and. 


with glad certitude, that teamwork with the new 
American administration will be as close and fruit- 
ful as at any time in the past. That is not just 
an idle thought or a prim platitude. During the 
heat of the electoral campaign there were apprehen- 
sions. They have been expunged with the specta- 
cular sweep of events since the President-elect 
began to prepare for his responsibilities in earnest 


more discreetly expressed in the latter. 
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emphatically each pit their neighbours a better 
future, | 


At one time, there was great fear of what a 


its many readers well, and joins in the hope that 
goodwill will continue to animate their aims and 
that some day in a not too distant future the entire 
world will be brought under the ro rule of 


peace. 


FOR OPTIMISM 


The selection of the leading Part Wi of the 
U.S. Government scattered whatever fears there 
might have been and aroused genuine enthusiasm 
both in the United States and in Britain, though 
: But above 
all there was a verve so refreshing, and a resolution 
so swift over General Eisenhower’s trip to Korea, 


‘and in the speed with which he got to work aboard 


the Helena, and in the wartime technique employed. 
once the decisions were made, in making arrange- 
ments for their implementation. : 


Certainly there was no infirmity of purpose 
about these events, which confirmed the basic feel- 
ing of the electorate that after 20 years it was 
time for a change. From the time he arrived in 
Seoul until he landed at Pearl Harbour, the Pre- 
sident-elect’s doings were packed with drama and 
that: zest and power of action which..the world 
associates with the American people. On many 
things General Eisenhower evidently made up his 
mind before he left Korea. On the trip from Guam 
to Hawaii he was in almost constant consultation 
with four key members of his Administration which 
will take over on January 20. 


The American papers made full play of the 


‘With this thought in “mind the Bomern 
Economic Review also does not hesitate to wish 


imaginative and positive purpose all these happen- _ 


ings illustrated. The first Cabinet meeting of the 


incoming Administration, informal but momentous | 


in the formulation of policy, took place, as one of 


the leading New York papers put it, ‘‘in the distant - 


Pacific, thousands of miles beyond our Western 
seaboard.” The Founding Fathers, as awed by 
the extent of the Eastern coast as their descendants 
today are impressed by its narrowness, could never 
have stretched their imagination to this point in 
the American story. 


stimulated, the new Cabinet-members to find them- 


selves er planning national policy so far | 


from home. | 


The focus of this HORS. was, - of course, Korea. 
The political talks aboard the Helena, like the 


. Military talks at Pearl Harbour, centred on the 


It must have startled, and ° 


q 

| 


not only the 
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fateful elidel of what to do. next in that testing- : 


place of American leadership. Another graphic 
comment pointed out that for six days it.had almost 


been possible to refer to the U.S, heavy cruiser 


Helena as the American Ship of State, for while 


the Hélena ploughed her way from Guam to Hawaii, . 
_ the designated President, Secretary of State, Secre- 


tary of Defence and others surveyed and analysed 


gathered in Korea, but evidently also its relation 
to the whole problem of America’s responsibility 
as the leader of world forces for freedom as against 
Soviet Communism. Moreover, the very planning 
of these conferences, as of the Korean trip, showed 
skill and capacity in organization of a high order. 


There is, too, a growing realisation of the 


fact that the tide of the spirit is also flowing once 


more in favour of the free world. The baffling, 


depressing feeling that the free world had for some > 


reason lost ground completely in this aspect of 
the struggle has been a real handicap for many 
months past. In Malaya the Communists have now 
admitted defeat on that front. The directive alter- 
ing their tactics is an open confession that force 


and error have failed. There are the things which 


are most detestable of all to decent people. So 
they have told their followers that they must now 
show the people they wish to serve them instead of 
murdering and terrorizing them. The struggle is 
not over, but, as the British High Commissioner 
recently said, it is now more than ever a battle 
for the hearts and minds of the people. Good has 


” won the day over evil, and thongh we-are only at 


halfway house; it is an immensely significant deve- 
lopment that the Communists have admitted the 


tactical day is lost and the tactics of terror must 
be changed. 


In China, too, subtle changes in sbiates re- 
actions are proceeding. There is nothing to show 
that the power and control of the new regime have 
in any way relaxed. But the atmosphere is grim- 
mer and the sole appeal left to the ‘‘romance” of 
revolution lies in the “large-scale national con- 
struction” on which so much depends, although 


even those. most critical of the regime acknowledge 


the immense claim on posterity which the great 
conservancy and other projects make. 


By the same token, it may safely be assumed | 


that the very people who are most deeply concerned 
with the success of industrialization are those who 
will share with the free world the acute disappoint- 
ment over the failure of the truce negotiations in 
Korea. There is a suspicion that Mr. Vishinsky 
forced the issue in his speech in the Assembly when 
Pekirig was still hesitating, perhaps with great 
heart-searching, between acceptance and rejection 
of the Indian plan, whose mechanisms removed all 
the objections of which the Communist | pro- 
pagandists—and especially the foreign ‘‘correspon- 
dents” working with their truce delegates at Kae- 


ssong—had made so 


information General Eisenhower 


rights and to the practice of quality. 
done, he said, ‘‘freedom will again become the force 


much. The method whereby 
the prisoners sama exercise their choice shredded 
all the propaganda about brutal intimidation and 
the like and made the repetition of these arguments 
by Mr. Vishinsky, of all people, hollow and re- 
miniscent of the great Bolshevik trials in which he 
played SO conspicuous a part. 


The voting was a significant victory: the final 
form of the proposed settlement better still. In 
their hearts the Chinese in Peking know they ought 
never to have rejected it, and it may yet have 
far-reaching consequences. The more thoughtful 
of them no doubt appreciate that though the U.N. 
forces may make a determined effort when the time 
is ripe to ‘‘shorten the front,” the purpose of this 
in the end is to make it easier for the South Koreans 
themselves to take over the front lines.. Peking 
will find no glory in continuing the war in such 


circumstances as it professes to have found in its 


ability to stand up to the United Nations after 
centuries of military debility and feebleness. 


Moreover, the general setting makes mock of 
the latest “Congress of the Peoples for Peace” 
organized by the Kremlin dramatists at Vienna. 
The cry that went up in Peking of ‘‘On to Vienna” 
—when peace was offered and was available in 
Korea on terms that Pandit Nehru and his alter 
ego Mr. Krishna Menon not only approved but 


largely drafted—implied a grievous avoidance of 


responsibility. It was also a clear sign that China 
cannot yet withstand the strong will of her Soviet 
mentors, whose high-handed conduct toward the 
satellite States, as seen in the Prague trials, is a 
warning of the disabilities which ensue from a 
policy which distorts mere “leaning” to virtual 
prostration—not so much in posture as in the com- 
pulsion of a one-sided policy. 


These ‘‘peace” conferences are becoming 
almost obscene for their disgusting cynicism and 
utter insincerity. A few more of them and they 
will fail as palpably as did the first European 
round of this strange tournament, when the “ World 
Peace Congress” moved from one capital to another, 
shedding fellow-travellers by the way until in the 
end only the professional Communists remained. 
On this issue, too, the verdict has gone to the free 
world; and it is being clinched by the accents of 
a more old-fashioned.and familiar idealism in which 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, speaking at Denver on 
December 11, framed his three-point programme to 
strengthen ‘‘faith in freedom” in order to combat 
‘the hypnotic spell of tyranny around the. 
world.” He summoned the nation to demonstrate 
dramatically that freedom provides the qualities 
of spirit, of mind, and°of action needed to lead the 
way to world order, to the observance of human 
If this were 


that puts despotism to rout.” ~Then a new era of 
liberation will be ushered in.’ 
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OBEISANCE BY PROFESSORS IN CHINA TODAY 


Few Chinese-scholars have been more prolific 
in books on Chinese cultural matters in_ recent 
years than Professor Feng Yu-lan, whose name is 
widely known abroad as a philosopher and author. 
He has now made his “mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa” in the Kwang Ming Jihpao, the organ of 
the Democratic League, which is one of the fellow- 
traveller parties co-operating with the Communist 
Party in the People’s Government. Writing about 
his change of ideology since the three-anti cam- 
paign, he says that he regarded himself even after 
the “liberation” as an academic and educational 
worker only and as one only nominally affiliated 
| with the Kuomintang. But when he was caught 

in the three-anti agitation, he came to unders and 
that his so-called academic work was in fact ‘‘the 
most reactionary political activity.” During the 


anti-Japanese war, when the~class struggle was 


most sharp, he confessed, he wrote several books 
advocating the ‘‘orthodox” philosophy of the 
“‘feudal society .of China” in opposition to 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung teachings, 
and was thus ‘‘a principal war criminal on the 


front of ideological war between revolution and 
counter-revolution.” 


‘During the anti-J apanese war,” said Professor 
Feng, “I took the stand of the reactionaries and 
prided myself on having regenerated the dead 
orthodox philosophy of China.” He felt that in 
this way the national consciousness could be en- 
hanced, but now he realised that this is where his 
crime “against the people” lay. Then, without so 
much as a gulp Professor Feng proclaims in the 
forthright fashion approved of the Communist con- 
fessional that ‘the so-called orthodox philosophy 
of China is nothing else but the theoretical basis 
of the ruling landlord class of the feudal society 

of China to rule the people.” It was, he added, 
the superstructure of the feudal society, built on 
the economic foundation of the feudal society which 


lasted several thousand years, and serving that. 


economic foundation. 


Professor Feng explained that he really 
thought he had left out of his books that part of 

orthodox philosophy bearing on the feudal system, 
and that what was left was the essence of Chinese 
philosophy above time and class. His mentors were 
clearly unable to accept that viewpoint, for he 

hastens to admit that the ideology he had regarded 
as being above time and class was precisely that 
advocated by philosophers serving the ruling class 
in the former class society so as to deceive them- 
selves and conceal their class nature! ‘‘What I 
elaborated in those books were mainly the world 
outlook and view of life of the feudal philosophy.” 
‘And: to think that this was one of the very things 
the revolution came to destroy! To think that after 
the May 4 Movement he should have tried to.save 
this orthodox philosophy, and to enable it tem- 


porarily_ to resume its role by borrowing some con- 
cepts of the decadent philosophy of the Western 
bourgeoisie! This was most reactionary counter- 
revolutionary work!! Of course he believed at the 
time it was the right thing to do, but under proper 
treatment he had discovered that in the former 
class society the so-called national interests ad- 


vocated by the ruling class were its own 


interests. 


He cherished a still more absurd"thought. He 
had actually “contained the historical .materialism 


of Marxism-Leninism” in his system of reactionary ~ 
idéology. 


Now he realised he didn’t understand 
historical materialism at all, and in particular the 
proletarian dictatorship. He actually thought any 
party or group could build their country and that 
the Communist Party or the Proletariat were not 
necessarily the sole possible saviours of society. 
The first thing needed was industrialization, where- 
after society would automatically change itself. 
There was no need to hurry, nor would haste help 
matters. 
containable was in fact ‘‘merely a very crude and 
superficial theory of economie determination” and 
was aimed at delaying the revolution. It had 
nothing in common with the “revolutionary” his- 
torical materialism. And so he formed a “theory 
of one school,” which was the main content of the 


six books he ‘wrote during the period of the anti- 
Japanese war. 


These books he briefly analyzed in his confes- 
sion. The ‘‘New Moral Science” outlined the or- 
thodox philosophy of China and revived the ‘‘de- 
cadent, and idealistic world outlook.” Another, 
‘‘New World Precepts,” showed how a man of the 


ruling class in the old society could achieve the 


maximum personal success and how rulers riding 
the back of the people could effectively rule them. 
“On New Things” advocated the industrialization 
of China but avoided discussing how it could be 


done in a fettered and oppressed land and who. 


could do it, which ‘‘obscured the class conscious- 
ness of men by the slogan of industrialization in 


an attempt to cause them to shrink from the class 


struggle.” “New Treaties of Men” built a castle 
in the air called the ‘‘heaven and earth State,” 
intoxicating men and causing them to divorce 


themselves from realities and to remain indifferent — 


‘‘New Treaties on the . - 
Way” advocated the so-called traditional ideology 


to all changes in society. 


and completely obliterated the progressive and 
materialistic tradition of Chinese philosophy. In 
another book, ‘‘Hsin Chih Yen,” he advocated a 
metaphysical philosophy, divorcing itself entirely 
from actualities. He thought this would provide a 
theoretical basis for the war of resistance and 
national construction, yet he has now come to see 


that it was ‘‘exactly the work done by the Japanese. 
advocating in 


brigands in the occupation areas,” 


But this method of ‘‘containing” the un- | 


| 
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'\\ essence mock resistance to. Japan but. me oppo- 


sition to Communism. 
“When I was writing these books I became arro- 


gant in the extreme, feeling that these ‘theories of one 


- school’ indeed embraced everything—ancient, modern, 

_ Chinese and foreign, and were qualified to carry on the 
tradition of truth of the Chinese philosophy. I also 
felt that according to precedents in Chinese history, 
‘tradition of truth’ must be recognised by the ‘tradi- 
tional rulers’ before it could secure an established posi- 
tion. I now realize that this idea was ideenanavane in 
the extreme.” 


Professor Feng, standing in the corner with his 
hands clasped’ on top of his head, continues to 
liberate his soul from its burden of sin by detailing 
in what manner he had collaborated with “bandit 


Chiang,” with lectures and speeches to the training 
corps and to the bogus Central Political School and 


other bogus party and administrative organs. He 


-also set up a.committee for philosophical research 


which put out reviews and published books on 
idealistic philosophy in a vain attempt to resist 
the materialistic philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. 

“In point of fact, I turned myself inte a slave of 


bandit Chiang, helping him dope the people but de- 
ceiving myself and others in the belief that I had 


gained the position dreamed of by the so-called philo- 


sophers in China in the past and considered myself to 
be ‘an emperor’s teacher.’ At that time I made speeches 
_in many places and wrote articles for many publications. 
All this I considered to be ‘academic,’ having nothing 
to do with politics. As a matter of fact, in the garb 
of ‘academic study’ and under the sign of ‘no politics,’ 
I did the most reactionary political activity. For the 
‘academic study’ which I claimed to have nothing to 
do with politics was in practice the theoretical support 
of the Kuomintang reactionary government. The 
Kuomintang reactionary government did require a 
theoretical basis. That is why Chiang Kai-shek preach- 
ed the so-called ‘philosophy of action’ and Chen Li-fu 
preached the so-called ‘vitalism.’ 


Worse was to follow. Shortly after the libera- 


tion, he also dreamed of distorting the new philo- 
. sophy and comparing it with all the worn-out con- 


cepts of the old Chinese philosophy. He sum- 
moned the philosophers of the world to reform 
the world through the interpretation of the world. 
The implication of this very tall order was that 
though the Communists might be good at reforming 
the world, the task of interpreting the world had 


to be assumed by philosophy experts like himself: 


“an attitude arrogant and absurd in the extreme!” 


But he “began to find it difficult to carry on with 


the job,” though he is careful to avoid explaining 
why. Instead he fell into self-examination and 
began to compromise and temporise and to form 
revised ideas which, alas, were merely excuses, so 
Hyde takes Jekyll on a further jaunt into the 
maze of the Communist confessional. 


Unhappily the processes of the ‘“‘three anti” 
movement and of brain-washing generally have not 
noticeably improved the lucidity of his exposition, 
nor would it be appreciated if the contortions with 
which the further accommodation was accomplish- 


TTT. 


ed were set forth in meticulous detail. Suffice it 
to say that the Professor has now found that his 
theory of State was entirely idealistic, useless and 
harmful, while his philosophy advocating the main- 
tenance of the status quo actually meant the main- 
tenance of the status quo of the feudal or bourgeois 
society, thus opposing the revolution, which, of 
course, was an attitude that simply had to be 
thoroughly stamped out. 


‘“‘The former society wanted to the 
status quo precisely because the rulers wanted to 
maintain their system of exploitation: the new so- 
ciety is daily negating the status quo and does not 
want to maintain the status quo.” 


Professor Feng says he was most grateful for 
the three-anti movement and the other ideological 
reform campaigns, for ‘‘Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao Tse-tung Thought are indeed the immutable 
truth.” All his former thoughts, he says, should 
be and have been buried along with all old, de- 
cadent and reactionary things; ‘‘for my own part, 
the only things left with me are repentance and 
bitter hatred.” But though he hated himself bit- 
terly he felt “happy that after all I have taken the 
proper path. Had I taken flight with Hu Shih, 
Mei Yi-chi and their kind at the time of the libera- 
tion of Peking, I would have turned myself now 
into an instrument of American imperialism and 
a traitor to my fatherland, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, willingly or unwillingly....Now I feel 
I also have been liberated. Marxism-Leninism and 
Mao Tse-tung Thought as well as the practices in 
various respects in the new society have changed 
my thought, turning me from reaction to revolu- 
tion, from service to individuals to service to the 
masses, from abstract things to concrete things, 
from illusion to realities.” 

3 “Formerly I felt it strange that in the revolu- 
tionary camp a political leader should also be a philo- 
sophical and ideological leader, and attributed it to 
the results of controlled thought. Now I come to 
understand that a leader capable of leading revolu- 
tion and leading society to in its forward progress is 
always able correctly to understand the laws of the 
world and social development and able to apply it 
flexibly to concrete revolutionary practice. That he 
is able to do so is precisely because he establishes 
and develops, in the revolutionary practice of reforming 
the world, a revolutionary philosophy for reforming 
the world. A revolutionary philosophy for. reforming 
the world is entirely different from the philosophy 
which maintains that it ‘interprets the world.’ It »is 
precisely because of its inability to reform the world 
that it is also unable to interpret the world. I now 
come to understand that I should make an entirely new 
start in my study before I can make myself a philoso- 

phical worker in the new society. Formerly, when I 

heard some people saying that they wanted to be the 

pupils of Chairman Mao, it seemed an exaggeration to 

me. But now I feel that I am even disqualified for a 

pupil of Chairman Mao, and that I have to strive hard 

to be one.”’ 


This is so far the finest essay that has been 
published on the art of turning oneself inside 
out, 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF JAPANESE LABOUR 


The Japanese worker has a high reputation abroad 
for persistent work. Though it is generally recognised 


that the Japanese have great quickness and skill in p'cking 


up new ideas or adopting new processes, people in other 
countries generally visualise the Japanese masses as great 
moderate but regular level of productivity. 

The Japanese, worker is believed to be characterised, 
above all, by diligence and application, being rather single- 
minded and fully absorbed in his work. Often it comes as 
a surprise to foreign observers to learn that this impression 
is not altogether accurate. The Japanese worker may be 
affected, just as much as any other national, by psycho- 
logical or “temperamental” variations, and is not lacking 
in subjective and personal reactions. : 

He (or she) seems to be just as responsive as workers 
in other countries to what are everywhere found to be 
the external and objective factors which chiefly govern the 
efficiency of workers, or their capita productivity. These 
are: the type and efficiency of management in the workshop 
and company organisation, the quality of the tools and 
equipment provided, the kind and quality of the welfare 
facilities and other social and personal. amenities available 
to the workers. And—last but not least—their perform- 
ance is affected by the state of business generally, and in 
their own line of production especially. As in other coun- 
tries, workers’ performance is seen to vary directly with 
the ups and downs of prosperity. 
| This could be the subject ‘of a long and interesting 


study. Materials for such a study are actually available. 


The Japanese Government is one of the comparatively few 
in the world which are sufficiently well organised, from the 
administrative point of view, to publish actual statistics 


and indices on this matter; or at any rate it is one of the | 


few which, nowadays, wishes to do so. 


Here it is possible only to note in passing some fea- 
tures of the general course of individual productivity in 
Japan in the postwar period which help to illustrate the 
above propositions, and shed further light on the progress 
of Japanese recovery in that period. 


Labour Productivity in Japan 


(1932-86 — 100) 
Mining Manufacturing 
1948 42.3 39.7 
49.8 54.0 
1950 57.9 73.6 
1951 67.6 100.1 


(Japanese Ministry of Labour). 


The effect of low, and even demoralised, conditions is 
evident in the first two years after the war; a gradual 
improvement followed, with the subsequent return to more 

“normal” conditions. It is noteworthy that the miners 
were at first ahead of the workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, in the effort to recover prewar standards. This re- 
flects the general emphasis of national policy in that period, 
when special priority was given to the restoration of min- 
ing. The results of the progress in mining spread quickly 
to the fields of manufacturing industry most directly de- 


working very steadily and protractedly, at a. 


Monthly average af 


a 


. 1950 
April-June 
Coal (tons) 8.6 (100) | | 
Iron & Steel (tons)  3.2(100) 
Leather goods (kg) . 302 (100) (Jan. Junex: 


Electric bulbs (900) 


164(100) (Jan.-June) 
Sheet glass (cases) . 


64(100) (June) 


pendent on the good supply of fuel and mineral mate- 
rials. 


By abcut 1949, however, the reopening of -Japan’s 


foreign trade came to be an established fact; and, in the 


field of manufacturing industry, productivity and other 
indices of progress rose accordingly, in the following year. 
In per capita productivity, the manufacturing industries 
outstripped mining, by 1949. 


Then came the Korean War boom; within nine months 
from the outbreak of hostilities, productivity rose 25% 
in mining and 42% in manufacturing. This is attributable 
partly to the increase in working hours, by an average of 
3 hours per day in the metallurgical and machine indus- 
tries, and an average of about one hour per day over the 


rest of the field. But the total number of workers was 
“also considerably increased in this period, and wage rates 


rose s:gnificantly. Important measures of rationalisation 
were effected, interns! and external economies were achieved, 
while American technical assistance, etc., “boosted” the 
progress. | 
By about March 1951, the situation began to take the 
less favourable turn which has prevailed ever since. The 


productivity index has continued to rise very strongly, but 
less regularly. 


Recent indices of productivity 


Mining Manufacturing 
58.0 (100) 70.9(100) 
September ...... 59.8 (103) 75.4(106) | 
December _.......  64.9(112) 89.6(126) 
1951 March 72.6(125) 101.1(148) 
June... 70.9(122) 103.5(146) 
September _.... 69.2(119) 99.8(141) 
December ....... 77.8(1384) 104.6 (147) 


But this was distinctly a war boom, and the impetus 
was most marked in those industries catering for the mili- 
tary “procurement” demands. In the “machinery and 
appliances” industries the productivity per worker was more 
than doubled between the middle of 1950 and the third 
quarter of 1951. Timber felling and woodworking followed, 
with an 80% increase in the same period, the cotton textile 


industry with a 43% increase, metallurgy and printing with 


a 40% increase, chemicals with a 35% increase, ceramics 
with 32%, _and finally the food-processing — industries with 
only 17% increase. 


In this rising phase, and in the dicho phase which 
appears to have followed during the present year (with 
the rising trend apparently slackening off or levelling out, 
and a definite recession in various industries, so far as 
can yet be judged) output and efficiency per capita are 
reported to have varied significantly with the provision of 
amenities and other additions to real wages, as well as with 
the “tempo” of external conditions of boom. In the indus- 


tries which head the list of expansions, such improvement . 


of conditions has been very considerable in this period. 
They can no longer be considered “low cost industries’’, 
from the entrepreneur’s point of view. 


Per capita output is creditably high in some occupa- 
tions, as shown -by the official returns; from which the 
following firm indications are available: 


per capita output | 


| 1951 
Oct.-Dee. April-June Oct.-Dec. 
9.7(113) 10.3(118) 10.4 (120) 
(119) | 4.4(139) 4,2 (132) 
— 63. 4(210) (une) | — 


= | 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK 
Incorporated in the Netherlands Established 1863. alle 

The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited ; 

Capital issued & fully paid .. Nfl. 33,000,000.- 

Head Office :— Amsterdam. 4 

Branches :— 

Netherlands :— Sumatra :— Celebes :— Japan:— 

The Hague M % 

edan 

Java:— p Lombok: ‘Kobe | 

Djakarta Gambir elok Betong 
Malang Borneo:— Bombay | 
Bandjermasin Calcutta Thailand :— 

Soerabaia  Pontianak Hongkong Bangkok 

: Representatives in London and New York. oe 
Correspondents throughout the world. : 

Banking business of every kind transacted. % 

T. van Gulik, Manager. 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE—HONG KONG 
Mr. Kan Tong Po—Chief Manager — 
Mr. Li Tse Fong—Manager 


Board of Directors 
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Hon. Sir Shouson Chow, Kt. LLD. (Chairman) Mr. Li Koon Chun 
Mr. Kan Tong Po Mr. P. K. Kwok) 
Mr. Li Tse Fong Mr. Li Lan Sang 
Mr. Wong Yun Tong Mr. Y. K. Kan 
Mr. Fung Ping Fan Mr. Huynh Tai 
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Philippines during the war. 
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MINING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The recent recovery of all forms of mining activity in 
the Philippines, from the state of almost total destruction 
in which they found themselves at the end of the war; is 
one of the most striking developments in the Far Hast today. 


Mineral Production in the Philippines 


1946-7 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

Gold (000 OM? sis 20 308 371 423 
Silver (000 oz.) .- 15 215. 239 385 
Lead metal (MT) . 7 ~~ 968 638 966 
Zine metal (MT) .. 0 0 0 
Copper metal (MT) 8,100 12,000 13,000 
Manganese ore(MT) 2,000 26,000 26, 000 19,000 
Chromite ore (MT) 131,000 195,000 280, 000 411,000 
Iron ore (MT) ...... 0 488,000 762,000 1,123,000 
Cement (000 bbls) 525 1,637 1,747 1,892 
Coal (000 Mr) 136 147 


The total value of mineral prcduction increased from 


15.7 million Pesos (1 Peso = 50 cts. U.S.) to 70 mn. in. 


1949-50, and 131 mn. in 1951-52. In value terms, it is 
fairly equally divided between the precious metals. (gold 
and silver: 44 mn. Pesos in 1951-2), the base metals and 
alloys (zinc, lead, copper, iron, manganese and chromite: 
53 mn. P.) and the non-metallics (cement, coal, gypsum, 
asphalt: 33 mn.). The mining industry paid a total of Pesos 
4.6 mn. in taxes in 1951-2, or about 64%% of its gross earn- 
ings. Moreover, one quarter of the year’s gold output 
(106,000 oz. valued at 7.4 mn. Pesos) went into the gold 
reserves of the Central Bank. This is by a legal provision, 
which enforces also that this gold is paid for at the official 
price of P, 70 per oz.; this means a loss to the mines of 
some P. 4.6 mn. In total, the mining industry contributes 
more than P. 60 million, or about 12% of the foreign 
exchange earned by Philippine exports, 


The total capital invested in mining in the Philippines 
is not more than about P. 150 million. 42,000 workers are 
employed by the whole industry, and altogether about a 
quarter of a million people are dependent on it. Postwar 
rehabilitation was greatly handicapped by the lack of venture 
capital. In the last few years, the boom in overseas demand 
and prices brought rapid improvement. If conditions con- 
tinued favourable, there would seem to be good prospects 
for further expansion, and a continued opening for fresh 
capital investment, 


The position naturally varies for each of the different 
minerals, and for the various concerns operating; un- 
fortunately, however, it seems unlikely that general factors 
will continue so favourable as in the recent past. Market 


prices, and the volume of overseas.demand, have now re- 


treated from the boom levels they held not long ago. 


- Mining activities were almost totally destroyed in the 
: This was due, apart from 
damage in fighting, bombing, sabotage and guerrilla attacks, 


also to the action of the Japanese occupation authorities, — 


who carried on only limited operations and removed a 
great deal of the remaining machinery and equipment to 
Japan. It may be said that only one line of mineral pro- 
duction, copper—and, within this, only one leading concern— 
was at all fully maintained during the occupation. A stock- 
pile of copper of some 2,800 metric tons in terms of metal, 
was even left at the end of the war; but all other items 
were left at practically nil. - 


The subsequent rehabilitation has ea one of 
the largest tasks of the kind ever accomplished. It went 
slowly at first. Costs have been high. Machinery and other 
essentials have been hard to obtain. Skilled labour was 
always very short, and the workers in general lost their 


 gkill, or the labour force was dissipated, in some six years 


term of years. 
may figure as a source of capital and technical assistance. 


of wartime. Capital, also, was hard to find. The boom 
conditions, from 1950, brought rapid improvement. By 
1951.most mines had been rehabilitated to a great extent, in 
both the precious metal and base metal branches. To a 
large extent, the borrowings made to finance rehabilitation 
had been repaid; and current dividends paid by the firms in > 
1950-51 were in many cases high. 


The gold mines, in particular, also accumulated con- 
siderable stocks of ore: their reserves of ore at the begin- 
ning of 1952 totalled 8.5 million tons, with an average 
value of P, 20 per ton, on the basis of the official price of 
P. 70 per ounce of gold. | 


All this prosperity depended very much, however, on 


the exceptionally high level of market prices in 1950- 51; 


and especially so in the case of gold. The price of gold 
has since declined so much as to create a condition of 
basic uncertainty for the gold-mining industry in the 
Philippines (and elsewhere). In the Philippines, the ques- 
tion is raised of “grading”. This is a basic problem for 
the gold industry, but also to some extent for other types 
of mining. Both high quality and low quality ores are 
found. It is best to work all kinds together, even if the 
richer kinds are in effect carrying the_poorer, by paying 
for them in part, or compensating for the lower return which 
they give. ‘Grading’, or concentrating on the higher 
grades, would mean quicker exhaustion of the better and 
more profitable material, therefore the prospect of sharply 
diminishing. returns in future, a bad policy from the point 
of view of conservation of national resources. It also has 
immediate implications in the present, as well as the future, 
from the point of view of production and processing tech- 
niques, and market effects. It is a question of the best 
balance of production, and how it may be maintained: 
first, from the price and market point of view. 


df the falling price trend is one adverse factor, another 
is the high level of costs, and the likelihood that it may 
rise further. This may be expected on general grounds 
nowadays, but a special factor is the new Minimum Wage 
Law. If this is immediately applied, there is a danger 
that some gold mines niay have to go out of production. 


The base-metal mines are not so vulnerable in this 
respect. As a rule, they have already been paying wages 
practically up to the minimum now laid down by the new 


Jaw. They are also more optimistic, on the whole, regard- 


ing the prospects of demand and prices keeping up for their 
products. The long-established connections between the 
United States and the Philippines are useful in ensuring good 
contacts, and the expectation of an appropriate share in 
the rearmament purchases of the United States. The 
future course of these is uncertain. But at any rate for 
some time to come aid, through the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration or in other ways, is likely to be directed 
especially to the development of the local sources of supply 
of strategic materials, such as metals, and local facilities 
for their industrial processing. 


Japan is by far the largest customer for iron ores, 
ferro-alloy and copper from the Philippines. The metal- 
lurgical interests in Japan have recently resumed full-scale 
business activity in the South and South-East Asian markets 
for mineral materials. Leading Japanese concerns in the 
iron and steel industries have this year negotiated quite large 
plans for Japanese investment in mining activities in India, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Hongkong, in return for future sup- 
plies of ore. The Japanese Government is willing to | 
underwrite or guarantee such investments, over an agreed 
In the case of the Philippines also, Japan 


| 
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In the general pattern of the plans for the nationai 
economic development of the Philippines, the mining indus- 
tries have a very important place. They are practically 


assured of the greatest possible assistance and support from 
the Government. 


especially several large hydro-electric power schemes, the 
completion of which will especially further the development 
of metal-using industries. For example, large new plant 
for the manufacture of ‘steel articles was completed this 
year, and a new cement factory has begun production in 
the central Philippines. 


Non-metallic minerals, like cement materials, asphalt, 
etc. are likely to be direct and immediate beneficiaries of 
the demand arising from the numerous and extensive con- 
structional projects that are going forward, while the general 
outlook is thus encouraging two reservations ore therefore 
to be made. In the first place the prospects are largely 


dependent on political issues and judgements, rather than — 


purely economic ones. Even the future course of prices 
can only be judged with a wary eye on the general political 
situation, quite apart from the possibilities of international 
allocations, price-support measures, preferences, etc., etc., 
in this world in which the business man finds himself having 
to be also a political scientist. 


In the second place, the future course of costs also 
depends on policy, and the possible assistance of Govern- 
ment—both positive, in promoting cost-reducing develop- 
ments, and negative, in avoiding cost-raising ones. 
case of mining (and other industries) in the Philippines, 
much depends in this connection on the decisions about the 
application of the Minimum Wage Law; but also, more posi- 


The basic development and industrialisa- 
tion plans, with which progress is now being made, include 
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tively perhaps, on efficient progress in the nation’s industrial 

plans and projects. An influx of foreign capital might 
follow from a fundamental solution of outstanding doubts 
and difficulties about the status and prospects of foreign 
investments; but it would be encouraged also by further 
success in the existing development schemes, 


These reservations apply at present mainly to the gold- 


mining industry, and only to a small extent to other branches — 


of mineral production. Most of the latter are very favour- 
ably placed, at least from a short-term point of view. 


The postwar revival of mining activities in the Philip- | 


pines has been greater than some people had thought possible 
in 1946. This should also justify, perhaps, the taking of a 
less static view than is suggested by the foregoing lines— 
which are largely based on the assumption that mineral 
resources and techniques remain much as they are at present, 
Large areas of the Philippines, like many other parts of 
Southern and Eastern Asia, have still not been surveyed 
from the’ geological point of view. Comparatively little is 
known of their possible content of minerals. The work of 


Surveying new areas and testing new discoveries goes on 


year by year on an inzreasing scale, with increasing numbers 
of trained staffs available, in addition to the routine in- 
spections and investigations in already known areas. 


Prospecting for minerals so far not found or deve- 
loped—such, as uranium, molybdenum, antimony, nickel, 
petroleum, coal, and some clay and ceramic materials—has 
been in progress in the most recent period, in addition to 


the continuing survey and development of the already-— 


exploited minerals, which are those listed in the table at 
the beginning of this article. 


CONSERVANCY AND RAILWAY PROJECTS | IN CHINA 


However debasing its tenets may be to the things of the 
spirit, Communism as_ practiced by the Soviet and 
Chinese Governments does' oblige “backward men and 
classes’ to yield to the necessity of the times and move over 
from empty words to concrete deeds. Peking recently an- 
nounced that the third stage has now begun of the gigantic 
Huai River project. The first two stages concentrated on 


ending damage by flood. From now till next July an army 


of workers and peasants, led by engineers and technicians, 
will be occupied on a series of water utilisation schemes, 
described as “breath-taking in their size and grandeur,” 
as they are indeed to a nation whose last great constructive 


urge was witnessed centuries ago, however commonplace 
they might be in the West. 


In the Honan mountains, by the upper reaches of the 
river, tunnels are being bored and foundations cleared for 
two big reservoirs to control two of the Huai tributaries. 
A multiple arch dam, 516 metres long and 74 metres high 
is to be erected at the Futseling reservoir on the upper 
Piho to lock up this big and treacherous tributary. In the 
middle reaches, part of the Huai River itself is being 
diverted and in the lower reaches a 700-metre movable 
dam is being fitted to the Hungtse Lake to control irrigation 
in Kiangsu. In all, on various tributaries in Honan and 
Anhwei, six reservoirs are due for construction. They will 
have a total storage capacity of 3,600 million cubic metres 
of water, about 500 m. more than the Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River in Washington State, and about one-third 
the capacity of Boulder or Hoover Dam. This water will 
irrigate 150,000 hectares of farmland and provide 7,000 


k.w. of electricity for light and power in the towns and 
factories in the area, 


At.the most strategic point along the Huaiho, above 
Chengyangkwan in Anhuei, two sluice gates are scheduled 
for completion. They will control millions of cubic metres 
_of water in two flood-detention basins. At Sanho, on the 
Anhuei-Kiangsu border, a mammoth movable dam at the 
outlet of the Hungtse Lake will control 8,900 million cubic 
metres of water, which will be channeled to irrigate 1,720,000 
hectares of the great North Kiangsu plain. This will also 
take off the pressure on the lower course of the river and 
end the ancient flood menace there. It will also facilitate 
communications with the nearby Grand Canal. 


The partial diversion of the middle Huai will consist 
of a new channel to replace the winding and shallow section 
of the river east of Wuho, in N, Anhuei. The new bed 
will be deep and broad. Dredging will also start in the 
third stage along the lower course of the Huai, while re- 
novation and dredging will also be done on more than 30 
tributaries. to increase their capacity. Five big locks will 
be built so as to make the Huai navigable for more than 


1,000 RUORANIES from the Honan mountains to the Yellow 
Sea. 


Auxiliary schemes, added together, are also impressive. 
Many irrigation canals will be dug from the main canal to 
expand irrigation for rice-growing. Over 50 culverts will 
be installed along the Huai and_ its tributaries. Smaller 
drainage systems and ponds to conserve water and soil in 
the mountain regions will also be on a large scale and in 
all the earthwork in the third stage of the work will reach 
180 m. cubic metres. 
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irrigation. 


The great Huai crciéet which began in the winter of 


1950, is scheduled to be completed in the summer of 1955. 


The work of the past two years has not only brotight relief 
from the age-long flood scourge. but, according to the Com- 
munist news agency, has produced a local increase of 34% 
in grain and 165% in cotton output. Throughout the Huai 


basin with its 60 million people, it adds, there is teeming 
activity as villages prepare to send more: “‘river-tamers” 


to the front and to support the front with doubling up in 
work onthe farms. Factories as far away as Wuhan are 
ver on a, and. machines for the sites. 


| -Thounsnds of medium and small reservoirs are being 
built. all over. the country. In the hilly parts of Hunan, 
for example, they are designed to irrigate 20,000 hectares 
of rice-fields. By conducting rivulets into the reservoirs at 


the proper time, flooding is prevented and the water used 


later for irrigation. In Wukang County rice —— has 
risen by 40% as a result, 


nt: addition to the huge Hwai River proj baat and the 
great forest belts along. the border of Inner Mongolia and 
the Gobi Desert, and in North Kiangsu, the People’s Gov- 
ernment has initiated several other big. schemes, involving 
armies of labourers. One of them is the Kwanting dam and 


irrigation canals, which was. ‘recommended by the Chihli 


_ Rivers Commission a generation ago to prevent the disasters 
of flood and silting of the rivers. Now at last it is being 


| attempted, and ‘the ‘authorities are building a miniature 


town to accommodate the large body of labour impressed 


Kwanting, male is in the mountains 50 miles north- 
west of Peking, is to be the site of a vast artificial lake 
covering 220 square kilometres, which will impound the 
silt-laden ‘waters of the Yungtingho. - Construction workers 
are’ already cutting a big: tunnel to regulate the flow of the 
future lake. When.the tunnel has been completed, work 
will. begin on a dam across the river which will. be 50 
metres in height, and it is scheduled to be finished by the 
middle of 1953. .The water will be used for power and 


At the same time a beginning ig to be made in basic. 


treatment of the problem, which is chiefly caused by the 
complete deforestation of the vast ‘area of loess hills. 
Throughout the ages “North China’s Sorrow” has deposited 
silt over a wide area along its lower course. There have 
been occasions when silt moved in a solid six-foot wall 


through the. city of Tientsin into the harbour, reducing. 


- the available draught by half and leaving ships in port 


stuck in deep mud. A shelter belt of trees is to ‘be created 


to combat erosion. 
* 


The region along the upper ‘lt ‘of the Yellow 
River shared little of the progress made in the coastal 
provinces during the first four decades of the Republic, 
and suffered more than many others from banditry, the 
civil ‘wars and general impoverishment. But if their awaken- 


ing began very late in the day, it is assuming a more 


‘spectacular form, ‘in the development. both of industry and 
of agriculture. The completion of the néw railway between 
Tienshui and Lanchow, whereby the heart of Kansu is now 
brought into. direct railway eonnéction. with the coast and 
the seas, has ‘stimulated - further. development. Passenger 
service began on the new extension: ef the Lunghai railway 


to» Lanchow days after the. Communist National Day 


celebrations which marked the formal opening of the line, 
and freight service began a day later. Efforts are being 


made now to construct highways to link up many of the 


‘part of. the North-West. 
Tanges are some 3,000 metres above sea level, and the 
track also makes no fewer than half a dozen crossings of 


it is stated, 
that the strengthening and reinforcement of the great bridge 


‘Nationalist Government decided it was 
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cities and towns along the railway or within the area it 


serves, so as to develop the interflow of goods» and both — 
passenger and freight traffic is already growing rapidly. 


The arrival of the first train at Lanchow from Tienshui 
coincided with an official announcement on the. new National 
Day (October 1), that construction had begun of the next 


.. section of the railway from Lanchow into Sinkiang Province, 


where it is destined ultimately to link up with the Soviet 
central Asian system. The new section will present various 


difficulties, but hardly on a scale comparable with the section 


just completed from Tienshui; which carried the Lunghai 
Railway another 340 kilometres into Lanchow. The physical 
difficulties were great, as the railway had to wend its way 
through the rugged and barren mountains of the wildest 
The Chinling and Lungshan 


the great Wei River, largest of the Yellow River tributaries, 
and several other rivers. Much tunnelling, too, was required, 
and one of the tunnels is two kilometres long. In some 
places water for drinking and aaa purposes had to 
be brought scores of kilometres. 


A whole army of: tabtiucies have been engaged on the 
Tienshui-Lanchow section for two and a half years, and the 
completion of the line in Sinkiang will take much longer, 
but one reason cited for great haste is the transport of 
oil from the North-West. - The trucks that take it from 
the Sinkiang oilfields consume a large part of the oil in 
making the long journey. 


The area through which the newly-completed section 
runs is rich in natural resources and some 400 different 
local products can now be transported by rail to other areas 
in return for tea, cloth-and manufactured goods. Indeed, 
the new railway will probably mean to the North-West, in 
development and immigration, what the building of the first 
railway from Manchuli to Dairen meant to Manchuria 50 


‘years ago. 


The “ld Yellow River bridge* on the Peking-Hankow 
Railway suffered more than any other similar structure in 
the whole of China Proper and the North-east provinces, 
and its destruction did more than anything else to wipe 
out this trunk railway as an artery of communication. 
The Kinhan line was in fact out of action for years. Now 
in a message from Kaifeng on November 18, 


—the largest in China—has been completed, with the help 
of Soviet experts. Passenger arid freight trains can now 
drive across the bridge at full speed, though from the time 


. it was built 52. years ago speed was limited to 15 kilometres 


an hour, 


The bridge had so damaged that the former 
d repair and 
must be replaced with an entirely new bric ge. A Soviet 
bridge expert named. Zingorenko was called in, and after 
a thorough examination he put forward a proposal to 
strengthen and reinforce the old bridge instead of building 
anew one. In the fourth and fifth stages of this restoration 
serious problems arose and other Soviet experts had to be 
called in. It was impossible to drive in screw piles owing 
to the thick layers of large stone slabs that had been 


‘dropped: to the bottom of the river to prevent erosion by 
flood waters. Built-up rail piles were substituted for screw 


piles, since it would then be possible to drive through the 
stone bed, and tests are said to have shown that each rail 
pile can stand up to 190 tons of pressure. Each pier has 
four to six piles and the bridge is now expected to stand 
the weight of the largest locomotives and their freight 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


DEPRECIATION OF THE CHINESE. .PEOPLE’S CURRENCY 


By Frank H. H. King 


(Lecturer in Economics, .University of Hongkeng) 


Where statistics are published, the depreciation of a 
currency can often be anticipated. In Western nations, 
depreciation is usually followed by an official explanation. 
In interpreting the recent revaluation of Chinese currency, 
JMP, not only are we without reliable statistics and govern- 
ment notices, but we cannot be certain of the economic 
significance of either the old or the new rates, since ex- 
change rates in totally managed economies may be 8 send 


- We can only reason out loud. 


Historically, there might be two reasons why the Cor. 


munist Government of China would hesitate to depreciate. 


The first is the stand of most Socialist parties against de- 
preciation, since, in the proper historical context, such a 
move has ‘been inflationary with the burden falling upon the 
worker. The Communist Parties have usually criticised any 
post-war depreciation ordered by a Western power. The 
second consideration is that prestige seems to be involved. 
To many people, depreciation is an indication that the 
“plan” has failed or that mistakes have been made. While 
these objections are not universally valid, it may be safe to 
suppose that the reasons for the present depreciation were 
sufficiently important to overrule them. | 

What, then, are the effects of depreciation? ~ 

With eovard to foreign trade, depreciation lowers 
the price of exported goods in terms of the foreign cur- 


rency—providing the price quotations are made in terms 
In the case of China, prices 


of the domestic currency. 
are either quoted in the foreign currency or are ‘implied 
in the terms of barter. It is also reasonable to assume 


that the demand for China’s exports is not very responsive — 


to price changes, although the withdrawal of the United 
States from the China market may have presented some 
serious problems to Chinese exporters. 

Depreciation can still stimulate the sale of exports, 
however, even if the contracts are made in a foreign cur- 
rency. Through this revaluation the manufacturer of the 
exported goods receives more for his goods in terms of the 
domestic currency, providing the manufacture does not 
use a large percentage of imported raw materials. This 
stimulates the growth of export industries, 
transfer of resources is possible. But all this can be ac- 
complished by an export subsidy to certain. manufacturers. 

If this is the correct explanation, it indicates that even 


mic advantage. For example, one result of the 
will be to lessen the margin between the official exchange 
rates and any open. or black market rates for JMP, and, in 
so far as these exist, the depreciation may cause more 
foreign currency transactions to be carried out through 
official banks. Or the depreciation itself may be avatence 
of the existence of such markets. 

Exchange rates in Communist ebunteies tend to be 
arbitrary. Economists have considered that the previous 
JMP exchange rates undervalued the .U.S, dollar. The rea- 


son for this undervaluation may have been the desire on 


the part of “the Chinese authorities to buy up the gold 


and dollars in the hands of the people at an advantageous | 


rate. Now that these purchases have been completed, the 
rate of exchange has been readjusted. It is even possible, 
and it has happened before in China, that the Government 
will now consider reselling gold to the people at the new 


providing a. 


in a planned economy certain allowance must be made for we 


purely economic factors and that incentives still play an 
important role. It is impractical to transfer resources 
arbitrarily without regard to their economic rewards, It 


also suggests a desire to build up the export industries in 3% 
general, rather than specific industries... 


\ 


Depreciation has a corresponding effect upon imports. 


Since imported goods are now more expensive in terms of 
the domestic currency, a tendency to find domestically pro- 


duced substitutes can be expected. Under certain condi- 
tions this would result in a stimulus to certain industries 


which might be essential to the national war effort. But 
. again, the Chinese Communist Government could have ae- 


a to 2 


complished this by its: specific restrictions on imports and he-4 


by its willingness to buy the procnen of domestic industries 
at higher prices, 


| This analysis indicates that there may have been an ' 
- unpredicted rise in the cost of production, especially of 


exported goods, which the Communist Government has de- 
cided to counterbalance by this method of depreciation. 


There is a further indication that arbitrary controls ef a 


- have not been universally successful where they defy econo- 
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By Edmund Grut 


variety. It is a vast subject, not only because of the size 


of the continent and the multitude of its peoples, but also | 


because of the great age and variety of the Asiatic civiliza- 


tions and because these ancient civilizations are to-day in 


the turmoil of violent change through their impact with 
the civilizations of the West. 


Asia is going through a revolution which began a 


hundred years ago, when the continent first came into 
close contact with the West, but which has only recently 


gathered momentum when the new-born Asiatic nationalism . 
The aim of the revolution . 
ds complete liberation from any form of Western domina- 
tion in Asia, political, economic or otherwise, and of social - 


joined hands with social unrest. 


betterment for the Asiatic masses who, as far as the vast 


majority are concerned, live under starvation conditions. | 
It is not, the purpose of this article to discuss the pros . 
and cons ‘of the credo on which this revolution is based— 
‘that is in itself a long and complicated argument, largely 
historical and necessarily contentious—but merely to point 


out that these conditions exist, and that every country 
in Asia is in some way affected by this revolution and its 
twin problems of independence and. ~ social, 


with different emphasis in each Asiatic country, according 
to the historic experience of. the nation concerned, but it 
is essential for the traveller from the West to remember 


that these problems exist, for better or worse, and that 
they are in the forefront of the consciousness of all Asiatics © 


to-day. _ 
What an siteinradine variety in human species Asia 


is far greater than the difference between any two European 
nations, even those of the North and the South Take, 
for instance, the Sikh or the Kashmiri of north-western 
India: tall, strong and handsome, often fair-complexioned 
with brown hair and grey eyes, warlike descendants of the 
Moguls that poured down through the mountain passes into 
the plains of India; and then.compare these men with the 
Tamils and Madrassis of the South or the Bengalis of the 
East, short wiry men with dark skin, brilliant lawyers 
and writers, crafty business men and endless talkers.. There 
is a greater difference between these types than there is 
between a Lapp and an Italian—they are poles apart. 
And again, as soon as the traveller passes East of the 
Bay of Bengal, he is in another world, the Asia of Mon- 
golian race, a human climate so completely different from 


that of India that Europe has no parallel in contrasts. 


The Mongolian races, at the same time, differ more from 
the Westerner than the Indian, and in some ways are 


more akin to their sense of humour and their outlook. — 


= 


Asia is the study. of a lifetime, a subject of infinite 


brethren. 


betterment. 
These problems present themselves with varying force and — 


dians, 


Christianity means to the average Westerner. 
In India alone, the difference between the races 


rates. . 
notes in circulation, and providing the gold were kept out 
of circulation, it would be decidedly disinflationary. The 
gold sold might even be kept under the control ay the 
government in official banks, 


It is unlikely that the depreciation was made in vorder: 


to encourage remittances from overseas Chinese. Such re- 


mittances do not vary considerably with exchange rate | 
fluctuations. 


With these various interpretations in mind, the reasons. 


for the depreciation will only become apparent through a 
consideration of follow-up actions over a period of time. 


Nothing. more definite is possible, given our information on. 


in China. 


Such a move would decrease the number of bank- 


What, for instance, could be more humorous by under- 
standing of the West and’its ways than Lin Yu Tang’ S book 
on “The Importance of Living’? 

- Kipling has created an unfortunate fiction with his all 
too famous dictum that “East ‘is East, and West. is West, 
and never the twain shall meet” for, as conditions change, 


_ and increasing numbers of Asiatics live under conditions 


similar to those of the West, their outlook and reactions 
become more and more similar to those of their. Western 
It is a common mistake of the Westerner to 
assume a too great identity of outlook and characteristics 
amongst ASiatics. Many a Westerner will make too little 
allowance for variety of background, and will assume, for - 
instance, that all Chinese possess certain traits which he 
has been taught to associate with the Chinese national 
character. The truth is that one will normally. make fewer 
mistakes by treating a Chinese peasant as a peasant, a 
Chinese lawyer as a lawyer, and a Chinese-scientist as a 
scientist, rather case by treating them all collectively as 
Chinese. 

There is snatiee fallacy to which many Westerners 
fall prey—and for that matter also many Asiatics—that of 
regarding the average Asiatic as an individual steeped in 
deep and mystic philosophical thought and possessed of 
the “ancient wisdom of the East”. Undoubtedly, the In- 
in particular, have a great gift for metaphysical 
speculation, mainly because abstract thinking comes more 
naturally to the Indian than to the Westerner. But it is 
a mistake to think that philosophy means any more to the 
average Indian business man or politician of to-day. than 
The Con- 
gress Party in India like to think of themselves as the 
spiritual heirs of Gandhi, and to cloak themselves in the 
phraseology of his philosophy. But you cannot inherit 
saintliness, and most of the Congress politicians are as 
worldly as their counterparts in any city of the “materialis- 
tic’? West.—-On the other hand, the religious urge in most 
Indians, whether Moslems or Hindus, is strong, and religion— 
as opposed to metaphysics—has a firm hold on the great 
majority of Indians and Pakistanis. Unfortunately, this 
strong religious feeling has often caused blind fanaticism, 
particularly amongst the uneducated masses, a phenomenon 
which is conspicuously absent amongst the Buddhists in 


countries further East. 


Thus, the traveller who comes to Asia for the first 
time, does well*to adopt a completely natural approach to 
its peoples, free from preconceived ideas. and prejudices. 
If the people of Asia are met in that spirit they have much 
to give, and will often give it freely. 

To those with a sense of the picturesque, Asia is a 
feast for the eye. Here, again, India presents infinite 
variety. There is Kashmir, at the foot of the “Roof of 
the World’, the great Himalayas, which run like a huge 
crown of brilliant jewels along the horizon. There is 
nothing more lovely in the world than the rivers and lakes, 
the valleys and the flower gardens of Kashmir, and it is 
small wonder that thousands of Europeans have chosen 
Kashmir for retirement, and that many more thousands 
come there in the tourist season, either in summer, to spend 
a peaceful and cool holiday on one of the house-boats on 
the lakes, or in winter, for the winter -sports at Gulmarg, 
7,000 feet aheye the sea, in one of the world's most lovely 
sceneries, 

. Kashmir is a world in itself, but there are also the: 
lovely hill stations strung along the foot of the Himalayas 
all the way from the North-west to the extreme East of 
India: Simla, Ranikhet, Nainital, Mussoorie, Darjeeling. 


; 
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At Simla, you can sit in the’ deep pine-Yorests’ and listen 


to the bells of the caravans that travel: all. the way across 
the Himalayan passes into Tibet, and let your mind wander 


along their wild path across the roof of the world. But 


in Darjeeling you are face to face with Colossus, for there 
you have in full view the unbroken majestic chain’ of the 
world’s highest mountains, from Everest to Kanchanjungha, 
a gigantic and unforgettable sight, It was at the foot of 


these heavenly heights, in the little town of Kapilavastru, 
that Buddha was born amongst a people accustomed to con- — 


template the unruffled calm of the eternal snows. 


But India and Pakistan have much besides their natural. 


beauty to offer the traveller. There is the great treasury 


of their temples and their palaces, with the peerless pearl, 


of Taj Mahal as primus inter pares. There aré*the grand 


and ancient cities, Delhi, the seventh capital to be built on 


this historic site, and now the great and monumental capital 
of new India, Benares, sacred and picturesque city of the 


Ganges; Calcutta enormous and sprawling with its teeming § a 


millions, fanatic and frightening, like a great cauldron, 
simmering over smouldering fire. 


The traveller who continues further East, siitealve 
meets the great and ancient civilization of China. Gradually, 
for in Burma and Siam the Indian influence is still pre- 
dominant, although the population is of Mongolian stock. 
South-east Asia was for centuries under strong influence, 
both politically and culturally, from India; and the traces, 
in architecture, language and culture are still very notice- 
able. Burma and Siam are buddhist’ and buddhism lends 
its colour to the lands and their people. Gay and colourful 
temples abound in cities as well as countryside, where the 
tolerant, broadminded religion has produced a gay and easy- 
going attitude towards life in these kindly and friendly 
people. But already in these South East Asiatic countries, 
the purely Chinese element in the populations is strongly 
felt, and Siam with its four million Chinese has a capital 
where more than half of the inhabitants are Chinese, a fact 


which the Siamese are keenly aware of and none too happy 
about. 


Hongkong is not China, but it is the nearest to China 
the average traveller can succeed in coming to-day. Apart 
from, its colourful Chinatown, Hongkong’s chief attraction 

is that it shares with Rio de Janeiro and Naples the honour 
of being the most picturesque sea port in the world. Since 
the war, Hongkong has been a boom city: it inherited from 
Shanghai the lion’s share of China’s trade with ‘the outside 
world. But the American embargo on trade with Com- 
munist China has been a severe blow to Hongkong, since 


it has hit much of its entrepot trade, also that based on, 


other markets than China. The threat to Hongkong from 
Communist China also hangs over the colony; but the Euro- 
pean community face their lot with admirable fortitude, 
and one meets surprisingly little pessimism as regards the 
future. 

In Japan we reach the last great outpost of Asia in 
the Pacific. Japan is a great country because it is in- 


habited by people with great qualities and it is truly — 


amazing to see how the country is staging a come-back 
after the catastrophe of the last war. Japan is surging 
ahead as the undisputed leader in Asia as an industrial pro- 
ducer, and it will not be long before she has regained her 
position in the world markets. 


But, also for the seeker of beauty and culture, Japan 


. has a unique store of treasures to offer. There are few 


places in the world where scenic beauty and architecture 
are more’ perfectly blended together than in the old cities 


and shrines of Kyoto and Nara and around the lovely lake 
of Nikko. 


There is indeed a wealth of experience awaiting the 
traveller to the East. It has to be seen to be believed. 
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trade. 
‘lieve that by serving the cause of peace and by working 


country. 


. our foreign policy, that of peace. 


both the size and the quality of our own contribution. 
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CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH ASIA 


From an address by the Canadian Prime Minister Mr. L. S. St. Laurent, delivered to the Women’s Canadian Club, 


Most Canadians realize that Canada is a Pacific as 
well as an Atlantic power and that if our nation is to 
achieve its maximum development and to maintain a 
maximum of’ security, particular attention must be given 
to our relations with the countries of the vast Asiatic con- 
tinent which Hie on the far side of the Pacific. 


_ As with our ‘relations with the rest of the world, 
Canada’s activities in Asia are based en the twin principle 
of preservation of peace and stimulation of international 
We Canadians like other peace-loving peoples be- 


for greater interchange of commodities between nations, 
we are working in the interests of all men and women 
everywhere, 


From, our history aie indeed from the very first 


lessons in them, we Canadians have learned that Asia has ° 


had a considerable influence on the development of our 
We have read that the first contacts made by 
Europeans on this continent were the result of a search 
for a shorter route to the riches of the Orient. And our 
studies in history show that even after the first settlements 
were precariously established this quest for a westerly route 
to the Far East continued and contributed in no small 
degree to the opening up of this continent.. 


Even when the true size of North America became 


realized and hope for finding an Oriental trade route by 


way of North America was abandoned, some of the ex- 
plorers and fur traders sent out by. their companies to the 
west and north to discover new sources of fur remained 
aware of the prospects offered by trade with the Far East. 
For example, Alexander Mackenzie, who almost 160 years 


| ago was the first white man to cross the continent north 


of Mexico, formulated the plan of associating in one vast 
enterprise the fur trade of Canada and the fishing industry 
of Britain with the markets of China. While Mackenzie’s 
dream of extensive Canadian trade with the Orient had to 
wait another 100 years to be fulfilled it presaged a develop- 
ment which is of great importance to Canadians today. 


. That is enough of our excursion ‘into history. It shows 
that trade has influenced’ our relationship with the Far East 


- far back in Canada’s history. Now I would like to speak 


on the other principle that I mentioned which is hasic to 
It may seem paradoxical 
that I will be speakin® about Korea where war is currently 
being waged but all but a few deluded Canadians realize 
that our participation in the sonia conflict is in ee in- 
terests of permanent peace. 
Canadian forces are in Korea to resist aggression in 
accordance with-the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Our response to the Security Council resolution 
pf June 27, 1950, was to supply the United Nations forces 
with a ‘brigade group, three destroyers, and the services of 
an R.C.A.F. transport squadron. While we acknowledge 
with gratitude the major role that the United States is 
playing in Korea we -can at the same time take pride in 
Pro- 
portionately, it equals that of any member force of the 
United Nations now engaged in Korea other than the 
United States, and it is the third largest in actual size. 


As long as the policy of the United Nations in Korea 


continues to be based on a determination to hold back the 


Korean action developing into a full-scale war. 


‘theless, an important 


aggressors ae the north and at the same time to prevent 
the military action from bursting out into a full-fledged 
war, Canada will give that policy its full support, limited 
only by commitments elsewhere and the need. wor providing 
adequate defences at home. 


We recognize that the United Nations action took on 
a different aspect with the intervention of China. To gain 
unification of the entire peninsula for the Koreans would 
now. require such a large. deployment of forces and energy. 
that our defences against Communist aggression elsewhere 
in the world would be seriously weakened. More important 
yet, the Chinese intervention has brought the risk of the 
If that 
were to happen—and we pray that it won’t—our purpose 
for intervention in Korea in the first place—to punish 


_ aggression and by so doing to prevent a global war—would 


be defeated. For these rea8ons we favour a negotiated 
truce along the present battle-lines provided that it can 
be a “peace with honour’’. 


If a peace in Korea-can be achieved that will give the 
South Koreans maximum security from future aggression, 
even though the unity of Korea may not be arranged, then 
the United Nations intervention will have accomplished its 
main aim—it will have turned back the aggressors. 


The accomplishment of that aim will have been made 


at a great sacrifice, not only by the participants in the 


United Nations forces but above all by the people of South 
Korea who have suffered indescribable losses in terms of 
human life and property. History, I know will do full 
justice to the heroism of the South Koreans and the United 
Nations forces who through their sacrifices have given a 
stern and bloody warning to potential aggressors of the 
future, a warning that unprovoked attacks will meet the 
resistance of not only the intended victims but of other 
freedom-loving nations. 


- . The United Nations has recognized that Korea will 
take many years to recover from its ugly war scars and 
has taken action to help its recovery. By a vote of the 
General Assembly in December 1950, it created the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency charged with the 
physical reconstruction of Korea. Canada endorsed this 


action and through its government has contributed $7,250,- 


000 to the Agency. In addition, numerous church and 
private Canadian organizations are making clothing and 
other donations for Korean relief through the Agency. 
While hostilities continue in Korea, the work of the Agency 
is of necessity limited, but arrangements have been made . 
for it to take over "complete control of reconstruction 
activities within 180 anys after armistice terms have been 


| agreed upon. 


Japan 

One of the most important actions of Parliament Siti 
the session now adjourned, was the ratification of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty which was signed at San Francisco 
almost a year ago. This action was in accord with Canada’s 
interest in aemapvebing peace and in extending world 
markets. 

_ While this treaty is not a-perfect one and did not 
fully satisfy the wishes of all the signatories, it is, never- 
one ° Canadians for two main 
reasons. 


First of all, by restoring to its and 


. the right to prepare for its defence the treaty has given 


~ 
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that vation an opportunity to be numbered among the 
free nations of the world and to make her contribution to 
the peace and security of the Pacific. 


The Soviet veto is likely to prevent Japan from es 
coming a member of the United Nations for many years to 
come. The Treaty partially compensates for this prubable 
obstruction. Under Article 5 Japan undertakes to settle 
its international disputes by peaceful means and “to give 
the United Nations every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with its Charter and to refrain from giving 
assistance to any State against which the United Nations 
may take preventive or”enforcement action’. 


: Admittedly, the treaty is a risk, but it is a risk bane 
on strong indications from the Japanese people that they 
desire peace and have foresworn their aggressive past. Since 
their liberation from their warlords they have 
a healthy interest in the institutions of democracy and 
have adopted a representative and responsible form. of 


government which appears to be functioning well. 


The second reason for Canada’s interest in the Japanese 
Treaty stems from the restoration of Japan’s sovereignty; 


Japan will once more be able to guide her own commercial 
destiny. 


Foreign trade: is even more important to the economy 


-of Japan than it is to the economy of Canada, and all. 


Canadians realize the great importance 


of our’ export 


shown 


markets to our prosperity. Japan is even more dependent 


on external trade than we are for unlike us she must import 
a high percentage of her foodstuffs, as well as mbdst of 
the essential raw materials to maintain her industries. Our 
foreign trade is vital but we could maintain life, granted 
at a low standard, without it. The Japanese cannot. De- 


prived of trade many of the islands’ 83,000,000 population © 


would be condemned to death by starvation. 


Japan has in the past been a good customer of Canada 
and most of her purchases have either been British Columbia 
products or were shipped from British Columbia ports. Last 
year that nation was our fourth best customer and pur- 
chased almost $73,000,000 worth of Canadian goods. Pro- 


vided that Japan can maintain a supply of dollars to make 


future purchases there is no reason why that trade should ~ 
not continue to increase, for Japan needs the products of 
our mines, our forests and our grain fields to keep her 
industries rolling and her people fed. 


Part of Japan’s ability to maintain her purchases from 
us will depend on our willingness to buy “from her now 


that her source of dollars gained from American occupation 
forces will be reduced. 


In connection with our import trade with Japan, there 
have been suggestions. in Canada recently that Japan is 
threatening to flood our markets with cheap goods. While 
Japan in the past has been accused of unfair trade. prac- 
tices such as dumping, there is good reason for believing 
that this will not be the case in the future. The preamble 


to the Peace Treaty which was ratified overwhe!mingly by 


- the Japanese Diet, states that it is Japan’s intention “in 
public and private trade and commerce to conform to inter-. 


J* 


_nationally accepted fair practices’’. 


Columbia: 


that undertaking, I am sure that Canada will not wish to 
place obstacles in the way of Japanese trade. 


A particular matter which we are interested in, in 


relation to Japan, and which those who 


live in British 
are vitally concerned 


about is the fisheries 
problem. 


Canada, the United States and Japan have negotiated 
a Convention for the High Seas Fisheries on the North 
Pacific Ocean. In that Convention we have, we hope, 


If Japan adheres to 


a 


prosperity will 
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many people who live in British Columbia will not be taken 
by the Japanese in the Eastern Pacific near Canadian shores. 
Our Marine and Fisheries Committee in the House of Com- 
mons has unanimously recommended that the House approve 


the Convention and we propose to submit this legislation to 


Parliament at its next session. 


We Canadians maintain that we want to see a better. 


standard of living for the masses of Asia and yet the pro- 
tectionists among us, and they still exist, cry that we will 
be ruined by the competition of “cheap foreign goods’ on 
our domestic markets, although, of course, to them, cheap 
foreign raw materials are quite another matter. I tell you 
that if we really want to see the Japanese people and the 
people of India, Ceylon and Pakistan and the other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, improve their standard of living 
then we must be prepared to buy our fair share of “cheap 
foreign goods”, goods that are not dumped on our markets 


at prices lower than those in their country of origin, but — 


goods produced by workers with lower living standards 
than Canadian workers. By accepting a share of these 
cheaper goods we are helping to raise the living standard 
of the workers who made them and by raising their living 


standards we are also ultimately- helping ourselves for we 
are gaining potential, customers who will be able to buy 


more of what we ‘have to sell. 


| © Apart from the trade. aspect of our relations with 


Japan, it is also in our best interests that democracy be 


strengthened and sustained in that nation. 


Only if this comes about will the J apanese be able, 


as we want them to, to develop the kind of cordial relations 
with the really democratic peoples of the world which are 


so greatly in® our own long-term interest. 


I have left to the last what is bg no sania the least 


important of Canada’s contributions to peace and to interf- 


national trade in the Far East. Indeed, it may be that 
the Colombo Plan to which I refer, ‘will turn. out to be 


one of the greatest factors in keeping the people of South 
and Southeast Asia in the free world. 


The nations of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and 


- Indonesia have only recently won their full nationhood. In 


addition to their efforts in getting democracy to function 
in an area where self-government is still a novelty, they 
are conffonted with the problem of improving the standard 


of millions of their citizens now living en a bare subsistence 


level. 


I like to think of the Colombo Plan as eshaiens the 
pump’, to use an expression of the late President Franklin 


D. Roosevelt when he referred to another emergency. sg 


is hoped that the Plan will not only help to raise the living 
standards. of the people benefiting from it but that it will 
also build up enough confidence in their countries to prime 
such. a flow of foreign and domestic investments that 


come to entire southern of 
Asia. 3 | 
Communism is a malignancy that thrives on diseased 
tissues and the Colombo Plan by working to eliminate the 


diseased tissues of poverty and starvation is endeavouring 


to keep one-quarter of the world’s population in the free 
world, 


The Colombo Plan which was conceived at a meeting 


of foreign ministers of the Commonwealth, calls for $5 


billion to be spent in capital development in Southeast — 


a 


EVIEW 
| worked out a scheme ae certain types of fish-salmon, 
halibut, herring—which mean so much to the livelihood of 


\ 

| 
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Asia in a period of six years and for the trqining. of tech- 
7 | nicians to serve in under-developed areas. 


It is not.a plan which depends solely for its support 
on the contributions of the wealthier members for $2 billion 
of ‘the $5 billion are to be raised internally. . 

Through the Consultative Committee on” Economic 
Development of South and Southeast Asia, the Asia mem- 
bers are expected to assist each other with their various 
projects of development. They are thus given the chance 
to practise international co-operation, which is a new ex- 
perience to most of them because of 
sovereignty, 


In the last fiscal year Canada contributed $25,000 000 
for the capital development phase of the Colombo Plan and 
Parliament has voted a similar amount to be used during 

- the current fiscal year. Expenditures under the Plan, I 
should add, are made only after consultation between the 
contributing and the receiving country. 


gly 


One of the principles of the Plan, is that purchases 
, for any project agreed upon should be made from the con- 
tributing nation. This principle of course benefited 
Canadian industry which has been called upon oes fill the 
orders resulting from its operation. 


The first $25,000,000 of Canada’s. contribution was | 
spent on such projects as the Mayuraski irrigation and 
hydro-electrical development in India, the transportation 
system of Bombay, and the equipment for a cement. plant 
‘“» for the Thal River Development in Pakistan. Canada in 

co-operation with New Zealand and Australia contributed 

to the establishment of an experimental livestock farm in 
- Pakistan. We also supplied that country with $2,800,000 
' of West Coast timber for use as railway ties and finally 
we made a contribution to Pakistan for an aerial photo- 
graphic and geological survey to assess her. sence re- 
sources. 


A most important feature of the Plan is its recogni- 
tion of the futility of providing capital equipment to the 
under-developed countries without also providing the trained 
| technicians to supervise it. Under the Plan a two-way train- 
) ing system has been set up. Canada has to date sent a re- 

frigeration expert and a fishing expert to Ceylon and an 
- entomologist to Pakistan and India to give ennice. on the 
biological control of predatory 


737 


Under. the technical co-operation part of the Plan 
Canada has offered 60 seholarships and fellowships to Asian 


students. Last year 50 students accepted our offer and 


came to our universities and schools to study a wide diversity 
of subjects. In addition to the students several technical 


missions have been sent to Canada to study such questions 


as highway and bridge construction, public health, hydro- 
electric development and public administration: “Tt has 


- been my great pleasure to meet the members of some of 
these missions, who have most favourably impressed me 


both by the sincerity of their concern for improving the 
welfare of their compatriots and by their willingness to 
coaperete with all members of the Plan in achieving that 
aim. 

The Colombo Plan, aside any economic improve- 
ment that may. result, has established an understanding 
and co-operative spirit which we hope will have a lasting 
effect on the relations between the participating nations. 
I believe that the Pakistan Minister of Economic Affairs at | 
the Karachi meeting of the Consultative Committee ex- 
pressed clearly these non-economic benefits of thé Plan when 
he said: | 7 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that the mem- 

. bers of this Plan work as Members of a family, unified 
with the idea of helping each other, and in the spirit 
of give-and-take there is no feeling of superiority 
_. attached to the giving or inferiority tainting the act 

Peace and trade, these are the foundations of our 
Far Eastern policy as they ame of our entire foreign policy. 
In Korea by counter force we are trying to. hold back the 
flood of. violence which threatens to engulf all of Asia. 
In Japan we are working for the restoration of normal 
diplomatic and trade relationships. And in Southeast Asia 
through the instrument of the Colombo Plan not only are 
we trying to provide wider commercial relations, but we 
are also fighting another Asiatic war against Communism 
in the interests of peace, this: time with economic rather 
than military weapons. We Canadians know that in the 
pr against Communism there are two useful weapons, 

nomic and the military. While we much prefer to 
use the economic weapons as we are in the.Colombo Plan 
we know that we may have no choice but to use the military 
weapons as we have been forced to do in Korea. 
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INDONESIA'S INDEPENDENT POLICY 


By an Indonesian | 


In a transition period from a society bound by colonial 
tradition to one based on a new structure, there could 
have arisen a mass-psychological situation, in which an 
amorphous, atomized and unbound mass, longing for ‘an 
inner hold, Would be receptive to all kinds of influences. 
These influences could have come from anywhere, and might 
have been advantageous or disadvantageous to the further 
development of our society. This could have happened if 
our leaders had not acted wisely, 


Fortunately our leaders understood the dangerous situa- 
tion. Some time before the Japanese collapsed an inner 
mainstay was given to our people when Sukarno, our present 
President, enunciated a statement of principles on July 1, 
1945, in the second session of the Preparatory Committee 
for Independence, a body set up during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. Upon that statement of principles—later on to 


become known among Indonesians as the Pantjasila—the 


Republic of Indonesia was to be based. 


The Pantjasila are democratic principles, an ideology 
of law. When Sukarno was enunciating them, he spoke 
of a “psychological foundation of free Indonesia, a philosophy 


with deep thoughts and spirit and thorough desires on which © 


to erect the building of free Indonesia, stable and eternal.” 


After Sukarno had explained m detail what the Pantjasila - 


contained—Belief in God, Humanism, Nationalism, Sover- 
eignty of the People and Sg@cial Justice—he made the 
following appeal to the people. ‘Therefore if the Indo- 
nesian people want the Pantjasila to become a reality, that 
is if we want to live as a nation, a free nationality, a 
free member of the world, to live humanism on a democratic 
basis in a society with social justice in peace and security, 
then we must not forget one condition to make this true: 
We must struggle, struggle and struggle again. -Don’t think 
that with the creation of free Indonesia our struggle comes 
to an end. No, in free Indonesia our struggle must be 
carried on, only in another form. We shall fight o - 
gether as one united people to achieve what we have Wedd 
down in the Pantjasila..... se 


And indeed, the Pantjasila has always been the guiding 


spirit in our struggle for independence since August 17, 
1945. It gave us enthusiasm in our four years’ struggle 
for sovereignty over Indonesia. This Pantjasila gave real 


content to our national consciousness, affording us a new . 


Inner hold, so necessary in a revolutionary process of 
social transition. In the Pantjasila we can find the binding 
power for the great diversity of groups in our national 
community. In that way disunion could be prevented in 
the turbulent days of the revolution. 


When, in the midst of the struggle against the Dutch, 
and under the undeniable influence of the ideological con- 
troversy between the Soviet and American blocs, certain 
forces arose trying to push our country in the direction of 
the Soviet bloc, our Government, mindful of the Pantjasila, 
made the following statement on September 2, 1948: “The 
Government is of opinjon that we must not become an 
object in the international political clash, We must re- 
main an entity with the right to decide our own attitude, 
to achieve our own aim: a fully independent Indonesia.”’ 
Behind this statement stood the majority of the Indonesian 
people. Guided by this thought, the Government in co- 
operation with the people was able to crush the Communist 
revolt led by Muso in Madiun from September 19 till Novem- 
ber 23, 1948, and afterwards to bring those who had been 
deceived back to the principles of the Pantjasila. Thus a 


~ 


less night of one man named Sukarno. 


further discord among our nation was prevented. Other- 


wise a national tragedy could have developed. 
Having learned from our own bitter past, and from 


_ the experiences of other nations in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we have continued our self-chosen independent 


olicy up to the present time. Even now, when with our 
ependence officially recognized on December 27,- 1949, 
‘we are again confronted with the problems relating to the 
struggle between Communism and Western Democracy, 


between the Soviet-Russian and American blocs, the Pant- 


jasila still forms the guiding principle in our policy. 


_A philosophical foundation like the Pantjasila, a guiding 
principle for Indonesian political life which has such an 
appeal to a nation of seventy-five million people, could nct. 
possibly be merely the result of a brainwave in a sleep- 
It must be a con- 
ception of life, having slowly grown out of the inner life 
of a people which struggled for centuries against colonial 
oppression to regain an independent national existence in 
order to be able to live as a worthy member of tne world 
community of nations. 


It was Sukarno who was destined to understand and 
to express the depths of the inner life of this nation of 
75,000,000. The people listen to him and hear at the 
same time their own inner voice. Thus’ the Pantjasila 
expresses the Indonesian’s conception of life, and of this 


the people are convinced that it is the best attitude towards | 


life. The Indonesian people want this attitude towards 
life to be respected just as it respects other people’s con- 
victions. It wants to be itself, to have its own way of 
life, in friendship with other nations. It also desires to 
make its contribution to the general effort of mankind 
to build a peaceful, prosperous world for all, 
of religion, race or sex, as a worthy, independent and equal 
member nation. 


But in doing this the Indonesian caminta want to follow 
a. way which accords with the Pantjasila. Indonesia is a 


new nation in the sense that it has just regained its inde- 


pendence. As a new nation it will devote itself undisturbed 
to the development of its personality as a nation, and to 
the building up of its country which has suffered so much 
and so long. . With that it will give essente to its regained 
freedom without losing sight of the necessity for coopera- 
tion between nations. 


Indonesia wants to save its young state from the dan- 


gers of a new war and will, therefore, do nothing that might . 


lead it in that direction. The Indonesian people will ap- 
proach with open heart and open eyes any other nation 
that wants to live in friendship with it and can appreciate 
and respect another’s conviction. Without fear ‘and with 
open heart and open eyes we wateh all ideologies that are 
today whirling around us, fighting for supremacy. We are 
doing this not because we stand soulless looking for a 
spiritual basis, but just because our soul is already streng- 


thened by our belief in the Pantjasila, 


_ In this historical and philosophical. background we have 
tried to facilitate comprehension and understanding of the 
Indonesian policy of independence. Our independent policy 
has its roots in the conception of life that has slowly grown 
out of it. It is no opportunistic attitude, but has sprung 
out, of a certain attitude of life of the Indonesian people. 


We are pursuing our own national ideals. 


If this is understood, our effort is amply repaid. It 


irrespective 


_ is not our intention to convince others of the rightness of © 


| 
} 
| 
| 


. mean conviction. 
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FAILURE OF ANGLO-GERMAN COOPERATION IN CHINA 


By Wen Ch’ing-hsi 


It is a well-known fact that in the period immediately 
preceding the turn of the century, certain influential groups 
in Great Britain and Germany were working towards an 
alliance between these two great powers. The part played 
in this movement by Baron von Eckardstein, the then coun- 
sellor of the German embassy in London, was given undue 
prominence in a book written afterwards by himself. Never- 
theless, there were other outstanding names justly asso- 
ciated ‘with that movement. Joseph Chamberlain, the then 
cclonial secretary, was known for his pro- -German bias. It 
’ was in the Far East, and more particularly in China, that 
Anglo-German co-operation was found to be unfeasible, 
for this part of the world was then truly a testing laboratory 
for the envisioned Anglo-German partnership. 


Germany first began to take a hand in the affairs of 
the Far East in 1895, when following the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-1895, she and France helped Russia to prevent 
the Japanese to demand from China the cession of the 
Liaotung peninsula, which includes the two ports of Port 
Arthur and Dairen. Great Britain assumed upon the emer- 
gence of Germany in the Far East an attitude which could 
not be said to be unfriendly, because she saw in it a 
counter-balance to Russian influence. In that very year 
1895, an Anglo-German financial syndicate was formed in 
China. The next year, this -syndicate, composed of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, made a loan to the Chinese govern- 
ment upon the recommendation of Sir Robert Hart, the 
British Inspector General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
who feared that the Chinese government might otherwise 
accept a similar loan from France and Russia for the pur- 
pose of covering the second instalment of its indemnity to 
Japan. Two years later, in 1897, in order to prevent again 
a Russian loan, the Anglo-German syndicate issued another 


loan to the Chinese government to enable it to pay the 


final instalment of the Japanese indemnity. 


Then in the month of November of the same year, the 
German government, upon the murder by bandits of two 
German Catholic missionaries in Shantung province, occu- 
pied the port of Tsingtao with a naval force. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connexion that even before 1870, 
the Prussians already had their minds set on Kiaochow 
Bay, where Tsingtao is situated. Its acquisition by the 
Prussian government was recommended by Baron von 
Richthofen’s scientific expedition of 1860. Bismarck him- 
self seems to have been in favour of this project. 


A few weeks later, Russia replied to Germany by 
occupying Port Arthur and Dairen. The British govern- 
ment, embarrassed by the Russian move, started negotiations 
with St. Petersburg. But the negotiations, which were 
begun with the expressed purpose of defining British and 
Russian spheres of interests in China, ended in complete 
failure. The British press thereupon clamoured for an 
alliance with the United States and Germany. Indeed, 


— 


the way the Indonesian people are following today. With 
Prof. C. A® Mennicke we say: “Understanding does not yet 
For one’s conception of life has its roots 
in the depths that cannot be fathomed by a man’s intellect. 
That is why conviction is a rather rare phenomenon. 
for the same reason it is still more infrequent that somebody 
changes his mind. Because, he who can know what his 
mind really is, will gladly. give his life for it.” 


phrase was “wo sie einen Einfluss ausueben koennen”’. 


And 


nibidations with that esa: in view were begun with Ger- 
many. When, therefore, Great Britain in reply to Russia 


took the port of Wei-hai- -wei, she secured the approval of 


Germany before taking action, and when on April 5, 1898, 
Arthur Balfour announced the - acquisition of Wei-hai-wei 
to the House of Commons, he laid particular stress on the 
common interests of Great Britain and Germany in China, 
which, he said, must be jointly defended against Russian 
encroachment. Further, Britain promised Germany that 
Wei-hai-wei was not to be made into a commercial port, 
and she reached an agreement with Germany for the joint 
financing of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 


But this Anglo-German entente was not destined to 
last for any considerable length of time. The divergent 
course adopted by the two powers during the American 
attack on the Spanish forces in the Philippines had begun 
to disturb their good relations. During the naval action 
in Manila Bay, Captain Chichester of the Royal Navy, went — 
to such lengths as to put his flagship, the HMS Immortalite 
between the American fleet and a German squadron, dis- 
patched into Philippine waters, so as to be prepared for active 
intervention in case of an act of hostility by the Germans. 
Then the events following the Boxer Outbreak in China 
in 1900 brought the budding Anglo-German amity to an | 
end. Germany secured from the other powers the supreme 
command of an international expeditionary force to China 
to subdue the Boxer rebellion. On October 16, 1900, there- 
fore, Great Britain and Germany signed an agreement where- 
by they were pledged to the maintenance of the Open Door 
in all Chinese territories ‘‘as far as they can exercise in- 
fluence.” In the German version of the agreement, this 
The 
German emperor, William II, referring to the agreement, 
had hailed it as having been concluded “with the greatest 
Teutonic people after ourselves’, and in addition to such 
public pronouncements, he told the British ambassador in 
Berlin that he regarded the conclusion of that agreement as 
a most important matter, which he trusted would speedily 
lead to a settlement of the difficulties in China. Russia, 
the Kaiser said, in spite of her assurances to the contrary, | 
was constantly annexing bits of China, and it was necessary 


to convince Russia that her territorial ambitions must 
cease. 


However, when the British and the Japanese proposed 


to deliver a joint protest to Russia against the latter's 


unilateral policy in Manchuria, it became at once apparent 
that the German government did not consider the agree- 
ment as applicable to Manchuria. On the other hand, Berlin 
insisted upon the speedy evacuation of the Allied forces 
from Shanghai, where the British possessed the largest. 
contingent. In the meantime, in negotiations conducted 
both in London and Berlin for a closer understanding, the 
German government put forward demands which Britain 
could not accept; but at the suggestion of the German 
government, similar negotiations were being car®ied on with 
the Japanese government. On January 30, 1902, Great 
Britain signed a treaty of alliance with Japan. 


It was originally intended that Germany was to become 
the third partner in the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but she 
was now not asked to join it. Her recent policy vis-a-vis 
Great Britain in China had created a most unfavourable 
impression in London; and although there were some states- 


men in London still inclined to foster a close understanding 


with Germany, the attitude of the British public, as ex- 
pressed through the medium of their press, had become 


; 
> 
| | 
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TAXATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


By H. C. Tung 


FUNDAMENTAL POLICY OF TAXATION’ 


In order to understand clearly the fundamental policy 
of taxation of “the Chinese Communist Government, the 
following quotations will be of help: 


(1) Article 40 of “The General Principles of the 


Chinese People’s Political Consultation Conference’ says, 


“The taxation policy of the country should be to ensure 
revolutionary war, 


an ample supply of- revenue for | 
development and regeneration of production and for the 
necessary reconstruction of the country.” 

(2). Mr. 
Middle China Military and Political Commission of the 
Chinese Communist Government once explained to the 
members of the Tax Conference of the East China Dis- 


trict, the tax policy of the Chinese Red Government as 


below: “The taxation of the government is not only aimed 
at the increase of public revenue; it is 
economic as well as political objects of a certain period 
through the policy of taxation. In other words, the taxa- 
tion of the government is to serve the “class profit’ of 
the special class representing’ the country.” | 


From the above mentioned policy and statement, we 
can readily understand that the basic principle of tax 


policy of the Chinese Communists is to supply the -pre-. 


ponderant military expenses as well as to’ accomplish the 
objects of the “Class Struggle.”’ 


To ensure a necessary supply of revenue for ‘ ‘reyolias 
the Chinese Communists have been facing 
We know that the National Govern- 
ment’s financing of internal or external wars had been more 


tionary war’, 
enormous difficulty. 


or less aided by foreign powers both in money and in mate- 
rials, which enabled the Government then to tide over 
its financial difficulty. Now due to “one-sided lean to 
Soviet Russia’, the Chinese Communist Regime has not 


been able to receive any financial aid from any of the 
Western Powers; in the meanwhile, she, as an ally or a 


satellite country of Soviet Russia, is duty bound to supply 
material and man-power continually to Soviet Russia. The 
result of this makes it necessary to solely rely upon her 
own people for financing all the military and governmental 
expenditures required. 


During the 11 years before 1948, the Chinese Com- 
munists in Yenan secluded in the Western Mountainous 
District of China, had perfect freedom to do anything they 
wanted; they could finance their government by. collection 
of farm-product tax or agriculture tax from the people; 
they could issue any amount of banknotes of their own; 
they could even rob the people with whatever method. they 


Shanghai, and professor of Peking Normal University and Peking 
University of Law. Mr. Tung obtained his degree of B.A. at the 
University of Michigan and of M.A. at the University of California. 


unmistakable #no political cooperation with Germany. The 
letter of 
was published by the “Times” on December 20, 1902, and 
which immediately attracted wide attention, was indicative 
of British public opinion at that time. ‘“Germany’’, Sir 
Robert said, “is a false partner, as Austria-Hungary found 
out in the Schleswig-Holstein business. Our own experience 
in China lately has been by no means satisfactory. Ger- 
many is also our deadly rival and means an attack upon 
England at a convenient opportunity”. The rupture with 
Germany had begun. 


it is to accomplish the 


The author was dean and professor of National Chinan University, . 


Sir Robert Giffen, a retired civil servant, which . 


chose. Therefore it was easy for om to solve their finan- 
cial problems at that time. 


From 1948 to 1949, their shila expansion became 


unprecedented; but their government revenue was still-de- — 


pendent upon the farm-product tax, the issuance of bank- 


notes and the so-called “Loan for supporting the war- 
front’, which has caused the inflation of their banknotes, 
and the rise of their commodity price 19 times more than 
This fact was reported by their own ‘official News 
 Agency—the Hsing Hwa News Agency, 


Tze-Whei Deng, Deputy-chairman of the 


before. 


Realising that the continual inflation of banknotes 
would impair the strength of their Regime, they decided 
to use the reckless policy of heavy taxation. 
made them decide such a policy? | 


They have learned the teachings of Marx ia Engels : 
and understood well that “taxation is a great instrument 


of a ruling class for shaping up its rules in whatever 
way it wishes”. They learned from Marx that heavy taxa- 
tion should not be considered as an incidental method for 


financing a government, but should become a necessary 


policy in the modern financial system. Again, they learned 


from Engels that taxation should’ be utilized as an impor-— 


tant weapon of a Proletarian Government. While Stalin 
was discussing the progress of taxation, he. pointed out to 
the Soviet Communists: that the function of taxation of 
Soviet Russia in its first stage should be to suppress the 


exploitation and to prevent the uprising of the reactionaries. 


This great teaching was also well learned by the Chinese 
Communists. 


After having been trained by the. Cotmubint thinkers: 


with reckless principles of heavy taxation, it is hardly pos- 
sible for us to expect the Chinese Reds to adopt a tax 
policy other than the above mentioned. With this 


discussion in mind, I like to proceed considering the taxa-_ 


tion system of the Chinese Communists. To begin with, 
mention of the classification of their taxes should be 
made. 


Ti. CLASSIFICATIONS OF TAXES OF CHINESE 


COMMUNISTS 


(1) Classification according - ‘tax sources :-—Basing 
upon the tax sources, the tax system of the Chinese Com- 
munists may be divided into agriculture tax and city taxes. 


The former is farm-product collected-by the government, | 
which they call “Kung Lian’’, while the latter includes dif-— 
ferent kinds of ordinary taxes. 


According to their Regula- 
tion of National Taxation, the city taxes consist of 14 kinds, 
namely; (a) commodity tax, (b) business taxes (including 
taxes on resident business firms, on travellers, on booth 
or stall; (c) salt gabelle, (d) customs duty, (e) income tax 
on salaries and annuities, (f) income tax on interests, (g) 
revenue stamp tax, (h) inheritance tax, (i) business trans- 
portation tax, (j) butchery tax, (k) house tax, 
tax, (m) special excise taxes (including entertainment tax, 


amusement tax, cold drinks tax, and hotel tax), (n) licence 
tax. 


During the Second Session of the First Connnittae of 
the People’s Political Consultation Conference, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the above mentioned®14 taxes 
be reduced to 13, among which the income tax on salaries 
and annuities and that on inheritance had been suspended 


for the time being, and the land tax was to be combined 
with house tax. 


(2) Classification according to governments :—The tax 
system can be divided into central and local government 


But what | 


(1) land | 


: 
i 
| 
| 
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taxes. According to the Regulation governing the Unifica- 
tion of Financial Receipts and Expenditures of Governments, 
(6) the agriculture tax, customs duty, salt gabelle, commodity 
tax and business tax have been assigned to. the. central 
government, — while the other 7, to the local govern- 
menfs. 


(8) Classification according to nature of taxes:—The 
tax system can be divided into direct and indirect taxes. 
The direct taxes include business tax, income tax, agricul- 
ture tax, land tax and income tax on ‘interests; the indirect 
taxes: commodity. tax, customs duty, salt gabelle, business 
transaction tax, butchery tax, and special excise tax. 


Ill. TAXES COLLECTED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
A. Agriculture Tax:—This is one of the most important 


sources of revenue by which the Chinese Communists financed 


their War successfully against the National Government 
and made it possible for them to take part in the Korean War 
against the UN’s forces as “Volunteer Army”. This tax 
is divided into two kinds, namely; the tax proper and sur- 
taxes, collected twice a year in Summer and Autumn. 
The method of collection is somewhat like the former Tien-fu 
_ basing upon the crops produced from farms; but its nature 
and spirit are quite different from the other, discussed 
below: 


(a) In the first place, the former ‘Tien-fu was the 
main revenue for the local governments, its receipts were 
' divided among the three governments, namely; 30% to the 
central government, 20% to the provincial, and 50% to the 
local. But the agriculture. tax goes entirely to the central 


government and the additional maa, to the provincial 


and local governments. 


(b) 
to the amount of mows of land, but agriculture tax is based 
upon families, irrespective of mows of land, the rate of 
which. varies with different classes of farmers. This kind 
of tax is really a kind of poll tax. 


(c) The highest rate for former Tien-fu did not 
exceed 10% of farm product, but the agriculture tax 
generally goes up as high as 20%. 


(d) Former Tien-fu was purely a sort of financial 
revenue of the government, but the agriculture tax is of 


political nature and is part. of the so-called “‘Land Re- 
form’’. 


In a word, the agriculture tax is much higher than 
Tien-fu and is more political than financial in nature. 


B. Business taxes: The business taxes consist of the 
business tax of the former National Government and income 
tax. 
from March as the first collection, from permanent business 
concerns, temporary business firms and stalls. Their rates 
vary with the nature of different industries or businesses, 
namely; (a) basing upon volume of business, 1% to 3% 
is levied on gross receipts; 1% to 6%, on nett receipts, 
and 15% on receipts from commissions; (b) according to 
incomes of persons, the rates are from 5% to 30%. 


~The methods of collection are three namely; to collect 
‘according to rates fixed by the tax bureau, to be fixed in 
the so-called ‘‘Democratic Discussion Group’’, and to collect 
according to fixed time and at fixed sum. 


These are the principal taxes levied in cities in Com- 
munist China. 


C. Customs duty Formerly, customs duty had brought 
into the Treasury of the National Government as much as 
40% of its national revenue, but due to unfavourable situa- 
tion of foreign trade now, its importance as a national 
revenue has become insignificant. Generally speaking, the 
tariff policy of China is still following the Import and Export 


Again, the former Tien-fu was taxed according | 


. export has been exempted from taxation. 


prevailing. 
They are to be collected four times a year, beginning ~ 
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Customs Tariff of 1948, but two points of importance have 


been made by them: (a). Formerly, owing to historical 
relations with Western countries, most of our maritime 
customs were under the control of foreigners; after Com- 
munists: occupied the Mainland, they adopted a strong auto- 
nomous customs administration policy, taking over the ad- 
ministration of all the customs of the country, which’should 
be considered as one of their achievements, for which 
anti-communists have to give them due merits. (b) The 
government have adopted a set of protective tariff rules 


for the protection of young industries for which we wish to . 


give them credit too. But their barter system, being so 
troublesome and clumsy, has rendered their customs duty 
an insignificant revenue. 


Salt-gabelle :—The policy of salt gabelle adopted 
by the Chinese Communists is combination of taxation with 
salt trading; it lays equal emphasis on both of them. For 
the sake of cleaning up the salt smugglers, this duty has 


been assigned to the Salt Gabelle Administration, but salt 


trading is entrusted to the Chinese National Salt Corpora- 
tion. According to the Salt Affairs Program, the Salt 
Gabelle Administration has adopted the principle of “salt 
production and salt gabelle unification policy” and a “‘separa- 
tion policy for salt transportation and sales’. Different 
rates of salt gabelle were fixed for different regions in the 
whole country as below: (a) In the North-east region, each 
picul of salt is to levy 175 catties of Kao-Liang (being 
farm product of that region). (b) In the North-east, each 
picul of native salt is to collect 80 catties of millet and 
that of Noo-yen salt, to collect 90 catties of wheat. 
(c) In the East China Region, each picul of Whai-Nan 
salt is required to pay 80 catties of rice. (d) With the 
exception of Inner-Mongolia, which has a special regulation 
for fixing the rate, in all other regions, the salt gabelle 


rates are fixed at 100 catties of millet for each catty of 
salt. 


All salt for industrial and agriculture uses and for 


The salt for 
fishery is required to pay 30% of the regular rate of each 
region. 

From the 14th March, 1950 to the present, a uniform 
rate policy for the whole country has been introduced and 
enforced. The average retail price of standard foodstuffs 
of 6 cities including Tientsin, Chinan, Hsuchow, Shanghai, 
Hangchow and Canton has been used as the standard for 


the purpose of calculation. The salt price is usually re-- 
adjusted each week. 


Due to “high rate policy”, salt iiuaitine has been 
Because of this, from June first, 1950, the 
govt. decided to reduce the tax rate of salt to 50% and 


from then, the rates of salt gabelle in different localities 
have been as follow: 


(a) In North China and East China two regions, each 
picul of salt has been fixed to collect PC$70,000 (people’s 
currency, the above amount being about HK$20). (b) In 


; Shanghai and South-west, each picul, to collect PC$50,000. 


(c) In Kwangtung and Kwangsi, each picul, to collect 
PC$60,000 and (d) In ‘North-west, each picul, to collect 
PC$30,000. 


The salt gabelle policy of China can be summarised 
as: (a) Taxation basing upon price of foodstuffs is to pro- 
tect the value of the people’s currency. (b) Adopting 
different rates in different localities in the beginning, but 
changing to uniform rate afterwards. (c) Adopting a heavy 
taxation policy. 


E. Commodity Tax:—The Temporary Commodity Tax 
Law was copied from the Revised Commodity Tax Law of 
the National Government promulgated on the 26th Nov. 
1946, therefore the two laws are similar to each other; 
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both laws adopt a system of levy once for all; it means 
any commodity once levied will go free throughout the 
country; all commodities are taxed ad valorem. Methods 
of collection are of three kinds, namely collection by repre- 
sentatives residing in factory, collection through inspection, 
and fixing, and collection while leaving factory. The docu- 
ments of levy are of three kinds; namely: tax-paid-up 
ceitificates, tax-paid-up warrant and warrant of inspec- 
tion. 

There: : are a few points of difference betwéen the two 
tax laws. The taxable goods are less in number according 
to the Communist Law; but most of them have been copied 
from the Law of the. National Government. The original 
total number of goods in the National Law was to include 
1136 kinds, but after revision by Communists the number 
has been reduced to 258 kinds being one third of the 
number of taxable goods in the National Law. The fixing 
of commodity rates is troublesome. In the former National 
Government, rates were fixed according to the average 
wholesale prices of taxable commodities within three months 
in commodity producing localities, but according to the law 
of Chinese Communists, the prices of taxable commodities 
are decided and adjusted each month in accordance with 
the average wholesale price of each locality; and when 
prices fluctuate more than 10%, the prices have to be 
readjusted. The. method of calculation is troublesome. 


IV. TAXES COLLECTED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Under the tax system of the Chinese Communists, 6 
important taxes are assigned to the local governments. 

A. Business Transaction Taxes:—The business transac- 
tion taxes are the most important taxes of the local govern- 
-ments.—For instance in 1949, these taxes in Hopei Province 
ranked first among all the taxes collected, Since the outbreak 
of Korean War, all the provinces in East China and South 
China have all started to collect these taxes. 
to the Tax Regulation promulgated by the Canton Tax 
Bureau, the methods of collection are as follows: 

(a) Kinds of business transaction taxes:—There are 
14 kinds of such taxes in all, namely; tax on animals, on 
foodstuffs, cotton tax, cloth tax, vegetable tax, fruit tax, 
tax on bamboo and wood, on tobacco leaves, on tea, on 
leather, hides and bristles, on sugar and sugar products, 
on paper and tax on hemp. 

(b) The objects of taxation:—The objects of taxa- 
tion are brokers, trust companies and other commission 
agree who receive commissions or brokerages or percentage 
on sales. 

(c) Rates, 30% is levied on commissions or percentage 
on sales received. When this business transaction tax is 
levied, the business tax will be exempted. 

(a) Prevention of evasion. For prevention of tax 
evasion, all important goods are required to be transacted 
in the Official Business House of the Government. 

(e) Prohibition of extra charge. 
chants or houses are strictly prohibited to receive any extra 
charge from customers trying to shift the tax to them. 


B. Tax on land and house:—This is also an important 


tax. of local governments. According. to the Temporary 
Regulation Governing Taxation on Land and House for the 
first half year of 1950 of the Canton City Government, 
the following 7 points of importance should be noted: | 

(a) The house tax is levied twice a year basing upon 
the official standard price of each year. Its rate is 1% 
ad valorem. (b) -The land tax is levied twice a year 
basing upon the official standard price of land. Its rate is 
1.5% ad valorem. (c) The. following land or house shall 
be exempted from taxation: and house_for public 
use such as parks, playgrounds, museums, ancient spots of 
fame, and lands not designed for profit making but for 


According 


Commission mer- 
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experimentation of farming, or forestry or fishery. Land 
and house belonging to poor people. People’s land or Ouse 
occupied by the military without paying any rent. _ 

(d) The following shall pay land tax but be exempted 
from paying house tax: Devastated houses which cannot 
be utilized at all. New houses or rebuilt ones on completion 
of construction after the “Liberation” less than two years. 
(e) Land and house taxes are based upon piculs of rice, 
but collected in people’s currency. (f) For rented houses, 
the tax shall be paid by occupiers but shall be deducted 
from the rent. (g) 30% of surtax shall be levied. 

C. Revenue-stamp Tax:—Basing upon the Revenue 
Stamp Tax Regulation, five points of importance are dis- 
cussed below. 

(a) Objects of Taxation. They are divided into two 
categories subdivided into 25 heads, namely; documents in 


connection with commercial transactions, documents con-. 


cerning property ownership. (b) Persons subject to taxa- 


tion. Those who sign documents and who receive or make 


use of them. (c) Exemptions: Land-deeds of ‘“‘Land 
Reform’’. Copy of document of which the original has 
paid tax. Notice to borrowers for return of loans due. 
Tickets for trains, steamers, airplanes and baggages. 

(d) Rate of Tax. Two sets of rates are based upon 
sums of money and rate according to pieces. For the 


former, the rates range from three-thousandth, one tenth 


of one thousandth and three tenth of one thousandth. 
Documents less than PC$15,000 exempted from taxation 
(tickets for movies, dramas, and for ,all kinds of enter- 
tainments not exempted). For the latter, the rates range 
from PC$200 to 5,000. Any piece below the amount of 
PC$150,000 is required to pay $200 of stamp. tax. 

(e) Simplification of Stamp-tax payments. Taxpayers 
may pay lump sums at fixed periods, 

Owing to troublesome and clumsy regulation of Revenue 


stamp-tax, this tax has not yielded much revenue to the 


treasury of any local government. 


D. Butchery Tax:—This tax is the main source of 


revenue for cities and districts. 


(a) Butchery of pigs, lambs, cattle and birds shail 
pay tax. (b) Animals for family consumption are exempted 
from taxation. When part of them is for sale, the tax 
shall be paid. (c) Tax is ad valorem and its rate is 10% 
of the weight of the animal. (d) The prices shall be 
decided and announced by the Tax Bureau of each locality 
daily or at fixed periods. 

E. Special Excise Tax:—The special excise tax is ad 
valorem. It is to be borne by the consumers but paid by 
merchants. The rate for dance halls is 50% of the tickets. 
The rate for movies and amusements is 10%. Entertain- 
ments and feasts start with PC$30,000; rates range from 
10% to 20%. Cold drinks start with PC$10,000; rates range 
from 10% to 20%. Hotel starts with PC$20,000; rate 
ranges from 5% to 20% of the rent. Within the above 
range of rates, each province (city) is allowed to prepare 
its own practical rates according to. the actual condition 
of each province, which should be reported to the central 
government for reference. Merchants collecting spécial 
excise tax on behalf of government shall report and pay 
the proceeds at fixed periods after deducting 1% of charge 
for their service. Payment of proceeds in arrears is liable 
to a tine of 1% each day. 

F. Income Tax on Interests:—Three taxable objects 
are as below: Bonds, company’s debentures and_ stocks 
yielding interests. Interest on deposits. Interest on loans. 
The rate is 5% of the interest received. The tax should be 
borne by the receivers of interest, but should be deducted 
by the payers. 

Exemptions :—Interest received by the following or- 
ganizations shall be exempted from paying tax. 


The founda- 
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tion funds. of educational, cultural, philanthropic and 
charitable organisations "whose interest on deposits is used 
for the development of their respective works. Interest on 


loans received by native banks and modern style banks and — 


their respective branches or sub-branches, or interest on 
temporary loans between banks or branches. Dividends of 
stocks and shares invested in industries. Interest of loans 


between labourers or’ farmers. Interest not more than 


PC$5,000. 


There are Siek unimportant taxes like licence tax, 
title-deeds tax and native-products tax. 


Vv. MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE TAX SYSTEM 


The tax system has more defects than merits, the 
merits being as follows: 
(a) It is a complete tax system which consists of 
two parts, the central system and the local system. It is 
a system which enables the whole government structure— 
conta! provincial and local—to have enough financial 
revenue for their expenses and especially for financing the 


war against the UN. 


(b) It is a tax system that will render all different 


classes to become “Classless”. Through this tax system, 


China in the long run will be made a people of proletarians, 


which is the ultimate purpose of the Party. 


(c) The customs administration autonomous policy 
has successfully driven out all the foreigners from Chinese 


_ customs as real Chinese customs in their true sense. 
| The above three points are the only merits of their tax 


system which we can find; there are more defects in the 
system impossible to offset these few merits. The defects 
are as follows: 

From the point of view of tax sources, three defects 
are quite visible: The main source of revenue of the 
Communist Government comes from farmers. Their agri- 


. culture tax-is levied from farm products of farmers, which 


yields as much as 40% of its annual revenue. The most 
part of its salt gabelle is also borne by the farmers, which 
amounts to a poll tax. The burden of the Chinese farmers 
is too heavy. The commodity and business taxes and customs 
duty are indirect taxes. The merchants are the tax-payers, 
but the consumers are the real tax-bearers. These taxes 


are easily collected but the burden of the common people 
is heavy. This tax policy, instead of exploiting the rich 


and protecting the poor, has been doing harm to the poor. 
Income and inheritance tax are considered the most effective 


measures. In 1950, the govt. struck out the inheritance — 
‘tax and income tax on salaries and annuities, teaving only 


income tax on interest. 
From the point of view of tax rates, there. are two 


points for consideration: Rates are higher than these of 


the National Government. Peking has adopted agriculture 
tax rate as high as 80%, which is unheard of in history. 


-The commodity tax rate has gone up as high as 120% rank- 


ing the highest in all commodity tax rates. That Peking 
could run the governments, central and local, in. a smooth 


manner during the last three years, is attributed to the 


heavy taxation. 


A comparison between the commodity taxes of Peking 


and of the National Government will show that the former 


are higher than more of Taiwan: ~*~ 


| Tax Rates Tax Rates 
Communist China National Government | 
Tobacco leaves : 30% 
Sugar and its products ...... 80% 25% ~~ 
hides and bristles .... 15% 15% 
Superstitious papers 80% 60% 
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PAR baste 
Economic Review 


- CHINA’S PROGRESS UNDER THE COMMUNIST REGIME 


sso to a review made by Po Yi-po, Vice-chairman 
of the Committee of. Financial & Economic Affairs, of the 
Peking government, the economy of China from ‘October 
1949 to October 1952 made considerable progress. An ex- 
tract of this official review follows: 


We have succeeded in creating in the past ‘theese years, 
the necessary» conditions for planned, large-scale economic 
and cultural construction, thus enabling us to make further 


strides towards industrialisation, assuring steady. progress 


towards Socialism. Through nation-wide mass moveni@hts, 
we have consolidated independence and unity of our country. 
We have accomplished. reforms which have fundamentally 


changed the face of Chinese society and thereby consoh- | 


dated communist dictatorship. 


Land reform has been completed in the main Poo 
out the country. Up to August, 1952, about 300 million 
peasants and their families who formerly possessed little 
or no land were given a total of 47 million hectares of 
arable land that had belonged to landlords. The landlord 


class and the feudal system of land ownership are eo ait 


from China. 


| We have liquidated more than two million ban its; 
counter-revolutionaries and ~secret agents have been*taken 
into custody. There are no bandits in China now, and “the 
social order has become stable. r 


Between the end of 1951 and June, 1952, a movement 
was directed against corruption, waste and bureaucratism 
among government employees, and another movement was 
launched among private enterprises and_ trades 
bribery, tax evasion, theft of state property, cheating on 
government contracts and stealing .economic information 
from government sources for private speculation. Of the 
government employees 4.5 per cent were found guilty of 
corruption, waste and bureaucratism. As a result of these 


movements, government imstitutions were greatly purified. 


Discipline ‘and working efficiency have been raised, and 
government expenditure reduced. At the same time, in- 
vestigations were made through these movements into more 
than 450,000 private industrial and commercial. establish- 
ments in nine major cities, of which 76 per cent»was found 
guilty of illegal transactions. legal acts by the Chinese 
bourgeoisie have been curtailed. . 


The ideological remoulding campaign among the -in- 
tellectuals eradicated landlord, bourgeois and imperialist 
influences and enabled them to accept the Marxist-Leninist 
viewpoint. Through this campaign, great numbers of intel- 
lectuals have come closer to the Communist Party. 


_ China has about 60 national minorities with a total 
population of around 40 million. Autonomous regions 
- already number 130, and more are to be estabiished. 70,000 
cadres of different nationalities have been trained in na- 
tional minority colleges and training. classes. 


There are at present 7,300,000 trade union members; 


the New Demo¢ratic Youth League of China has a member- 
ship of 6,300,000; the All-China Students’ Federation 
2,170,000; participants in. the activities of the All-China 
Demideratic Women’s Federation total 76,000,000; the mar- 
keting and supply co-operatives 106,000,000; the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association 26,500,000. 


From March, 1950 onwards, we approached a balance 
of the budget, stopped inflation, and brought commodity 
prices under control. Within half a year, the market had 


taken a turn for the better, although, its basis was still 


not . firm .and_ the 


_ change was not yet a fundamental 


country. 


against 


Both agricultural and industrial production have now 


been completely restored, most items exceeding highest pre- 
war levels. National revenue and expenditure are balanced, 


and commodity prices stable. 


The restoration and development of pee eae pro- - 


duction may be indicated by the following tigures. If the 


highest. annual output of various agricultural products be- 


fore “liberation” is taken as 100, then the output we are 
certain to attain in 1952 is: grain 109, cotton ae hemp 
559, tobacco 294, sugar crops 118. 


In 1952, peesants who had joined mutwual-aid teams 
exceeded 40 per cent of the total peasantry in the whole 
In the old liberated areas such peasants amounted 
to 70-80 per cent of the total. Over 4,000 agricultural 


' producers’ co-operatives and over ten collective farms as 


pilot projects have been established which are of a type 
more advanced than the mutual-aid teams: The mutual- 
aid and movement is like a rising tide in agricultural pro- 
duction and is the main direction in which Chinese agricul- 
tural production is to develop. 


The last three years have also seen the construction 
of several colossal water conservancy projects. The earth- 
work alone done in these projects totals 1,700,000,000 cubic 
metres. Due to these improvements in water conservancy 
and to measures combatting other natural calamities, the 
area of land liable to be stricken by the fury of the elements 
has been greatly reduced. In 1949, the area affected by 
natural calamities was 8,000,000 hectares of land; in 1950, 
it was reduced to 4,600,000 hectares; in 1951, it became 
1,400,000 hectares, and in 1952 land so affected will be 
less. 


‘Industrial production: Taking the pre-liberation -year 


in which peak levels were recorded in various categories of | 
industrial and mineral products as 100, the scheduled per- 
centages of output which are sure to be attained in 1952 — 


are: pig iron,: 104; steel ingots, 155; coal, 90; electric 


power, 115; petroleum, 136; cement, 148; and timber, 136, 


From this it can be seen that, with the exception of coal, 


highest: records. In addition, the scheduled output of many 
other industrial products, i.e., consumer goods and daily 


output in a variety of basic industries has surpassed the _ 


necessities, is expected to reach and exceed in 1952 the . 


highest figures. 
stands at 144}; cotton cloth at 161; flour, 106; refined sugar, 
100; paper, 234; cigarettes, 145; matches, 111. 


In industrial development, the ratio in the output of 


capital goods and of consumer goods had undergone a change» 
In 1949, the output in capital goods 


in these three years. 
constituted 32.5 per cent of the total value of industrial 


output, while that of consumer goods was 67.5 per cent. 


In 1952, the output in capital goods will increase to 43.8 
per cent of the total, while wad output in consumer goods 
will decrease to 56. ry per cent. 


Reforms have been carried out in state-owned 
mines and other enterprises, a new management system 
suited to Socialist production relations established in state- 
owned enterprises. On the basis of these reforms, emula- 
tion drives, campaigns for rationalisation, and the move- 
ment to increase production and practise ecoromy have 
been conducted step by step among the workers; a system 


of cost-accounting has also been introduced. There is a- 


great upsurge in the study of advanced Soviet experience . 


in our industrial enterprises. 


After “liberation” relations between labour and éanital 
in privately-owned enterprises have undergone a tremendous 
change; the system of management in these enterprises has 
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been ‘improved; and the workers are better off than before. 
In the present stage of China’s development, privately-owned © 


enterprises are still permitted to exist, but state-owned 
enterprises keep increasing in proportion. Of the 1949 out- 
put of industrial goods, those from privately-owned enter- 
prises constituted 56.2 per cent, while those from state- 


owned enterprises were only 43. 8 per tent; But in 1952, 


state-owned enterprises have constituted 67.3 per cent, and 
privately-owned enterprises only 32.7 per cent. 

. Communications and transport: More than 10,000 kilo- 
metres of railway have been restored, and an additional 
length of 1,255 kilometres of new railways built during 
the past three years. At present, a total of 23,785 kilo- 


metres of highways were repaired and 11,000 kilometres 


of new routes added since 1949. The total length of high- 
ways now in service has reached 107,488 kilometres. The 


scheduled volume of railway transport in 1952 will be 161 
per cent of the highest pre-liberation level; and that of 


highway transport, 112 per cent. 


With regard to domestic trade, | 
urban-rural interflow has disappeared as a result of the 


promotion of the éxchange of commodities between the 


cities and the countryside on a nation-wide scale. The 
total volume of domestic trade in 1951 was 130 per cent 
that of 1950, while the 1952 figure is agate ‘to be 170 
per cent that. of 1950. 


- As in industry, changes have also been registered in 
the ratio between state and private trade. State and co- 


the stagnation 
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operative trading greatly developed during these three years, 
As a result, the ratio between state and private trade has 


changed from 44.4 against 55.6 in 1950, to 62.9 against 
37.1 in 1952. 


In the field of finance, all local finances have been 
put under the control of the Government. This has con- 
tributed to a radical improvement in the financial situation 
of the state, and enabled it to “facilitate developments in 
the national economy. The state budget has been increas- 
ing every year. Compared with the state’s actual revenue 
and expenditure in 1951, the estimated income and ex- 
penditure for 1952 will increase 41.66 per cent and 55.52 


_per cent respectively. Within the total income of our state, 


the profits from state-owned enterprises and returns from 
depreciation charges are increasing in proportion year by 
year. Owing to the development of industry and com- 
merce, the proportion of revenue from agricultural sources 
has been relatively low. To facilitate the recovery of the 
countryside, to enhance the peasants’ initiative for produc- 
tion and lighten their burden, we have from 1952 cut. down 
the rate for agricultural taxes, 


State income and. expenditure approached a balance 
in 1950.) Later, we have had to exert great efforts in 
reinforcing national defence, Nevertheless, national finances 
in 1951 and 1952 scored a-surplus. We were able to 
stabilise currency and commodity prices. In 1952, expen- 
diture on economic, cultural, and educational construction 
amounts to over 50 per cent of the total. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The authorities in China today are suppressing 
facts and figures relating to foreign trade of the country 
and are oniy publishing unrelated. information which 
is intended to stir up more hatred among the nations. 
What littie official information is made public proves 
of hardiy any interest to traders. Recently the General 
becretary or the China Committee for the Promotion 
of international Tradé (Chi Chao-ting) has endeavoured 
to suppiy some commercial information to an inter- 
national public; in the following it is reproduced minus 
the virulent harangues and invectives without which no 
communist document or report is complete. 


The Customs Administration regulates the tariff rates, 
controls import of non-essentials and encourages import of 
essentials. Foreign trade has become an effective instru- 
ment for protecting our industries and accelerating the 
development of our national economy. 


The volume of trade in 1951 has reached the highest 
level of any year before “liberation.’”’ The total volume of 
trade in 1951 amounted to twice that of 1950. The century- 
old phenomenon of an import excess has been reversed and 
we have witnessed an export surplus since 1950. 


-The import of. non-essentials, especially luxuries, prac- 
tically ceased. Before “liberation,” China was dependent 
on imports of large quantities of rice, tobacco, hemp and 
- gunny bags. Since land reform, agricultural production 
increased to such an extent that we are in a position to 
export some of them. In 1951 we supplied India with over 
66,000 tons of rice and 450,000 tons of kao-liang (Chinese 
sorghum). The most important commodity in terms of 
value imperted by old China was raw cotton. Now, our 
cotton production has more than. doubled the pre-liberation 
figure and we have already attained self-sufficiency in this 
important commodity. On the other hand, standing highest 
in the’ list of imports today are essential raw materials, in- 
dustrial equipment and fuel oil which together constitute a 
major part of our total imports. 


’ volume of trade in 1950. 
to 61 per cent. 


Our export of such goods as beans, groundnuts, tea, 
bristles, wool, egg products, vegetable oils and mineral pro- 
ducts surpassed the levels of 1949 both in volume and 
value. The increase was noted in the state-managed and 
the private-managed sector of trade. 


Since 1950, trade agreements were concluded with the 
Soviet Union, ‘Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and the 
German Democratic Republic. We have contracted barter 


trade with Korea, Mongolia, Rumania and India and es- 


tablished trade relations with Southeast Asian and some 
West European countries. Trade with the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies grew rapidly. The goods 
supplied by them are superior in quality and reasonably 
priced. Total volume of our trade with Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies constituted 26 per cent of total 
In 1951, the proportion increased 
This year, the figure will be about 70 per — 
cent. Imports from the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies are in general sufficient to satisfy our needs 
in economic reconstruction. 


The surplus of our agricultural and by- 
products, including a few items which formerly were not 
good sellers abroad, has found a good outlet in the Soviet 


- Union and the People’s Democracies. 


The combined economic strength of the Soviet Union, 
China and the People’s Democracies is so great that no 
embargo nor blockade can hurt us, 


The completion of the agrarian reform has generated 


an upsurge of enthusiasm for production among the pea-- 


sants. Agricultural production in 1951 was surpassed this 
year. For instance, the production of rice which was re- 
duced in’ 1949 to 75. 6 per cent of the highest pre-war record — 
had reached 106.4 per cent in 1951 and is estimated to be 
as high ~ as 118.7 per cent im 1952. The production of 
cotton in 1949 declined to 52.4 per cent of the highest pre- 
war record but will*rise to 155.7 per cent in 1952. In the 
case of tobacco and hemp for gunny bags, they will in 
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CHINA’S AGRICULTURE AND WATER CONSERVANCY 


During the last three years of rule by the com- 
munist regime in China progress has been reported by 
- the authorities in agriculture and water conservancy. 
The following report on agriculture is based on an 
Official statement by the Minister of Agriculture (Li 
Shu-cheng) and the report on water conservancy work 


is based on an official statement by the Minister of. 


Water Conservancy (Fu Tso-yi, former general of the 
Nationalist Chinese army in North China). 


(I) AGRICULTURE 
In 1952 agricultural production will surpass the pre-war 
(19387) level. With this achievement the foundation has 
been laid for the development of the national economy. 
Production has climbed up, as the following table shows: 


Grain Cotton 


| Grain output this year will exceed the pre-war level by 
9-per cent; cotton, by more than 50 per cent. As compared 
to 1950 figures, tea and raw silk will be increased by 250 
and 50 per cent respectively. The fruit crop will be a 


bumper one, with the output of oranges and ee 


reaching double that of 1950. 


1952 rise to 294.7 per cent and 559.5 per cent scasiseanita 
of the highest pre-war record. 


The growth of production has enhanced China’s export 
potential for agricultural produce, animal products, mineral 
products and industrial manufactures. We are. now pro- 
ducing soya beans, tung-oil, vegetable oils, pork, eggs, tea, 
silk and silk products, bristles, coal, salt and other com- 
modities which are sufficient to meet domestic pagaroeannte 
and can be exported, 


| Our capacity to export is matched by our tees to 
import. A notable expression of the healthy economic 
system is the growth of the purchasing power of the workers 
and peasants. In Northeast area, wages and salaries in 
1951 registered an increase of 260 per cent as compared 
with March, 1948. Peasant income increased as a result 
of the increase of labour productiyjty since the land re- 
form. 
Northeast area totalled 800,000 bolts. In 1951, it was 
11,000,000 bolts. The purchase of new types of farm 
tools by peasants in 1951 increased 151.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 1950, and the figures for 1952 are expected to 
outstrip those for 1951 by 158.8 per cent. In the North 
China area, the figures for the first half of 1952 show that 
peasants purchased 42 per cent more fertiliser, 64 per cent 
more newly improved ploughs and 28 per cent more water- 
wheels as. compared with the same period in 1951. Many 
peasants now buy thermos-flasks, fountain pens and toilet 
articles. 


We participated in the International Economic Con- 
ference at Moscow which was attended by representatives 
of 49 nations and shared the belief that irrespective of 
differences in social, economic and political systems, different 
countries can co- -exist peacefully and develop normal trade 
relations. In conformity with the programme of the Moscow 
conference, the Chinese delegation facilitated efforts by the 
various delegations to make trade arrangements with China. 
As a result, during the period of the conference, we con- 
cluded trade arrangements with eleven nations with a total 
‘import and export value of U.S.$224 million. 


In 1947, the sale of cotton piece goods in the > 


Progress has:been made in animal husbandry and 
fisheries which in China come under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, During the past three years, 
there has been a 26 per cent increase in the number of 
cattle, horses, mules and donkeys; and a 42 per cent increase 
in ‘sheep. The output of marine products in 1949 sank to 
30 per cent of the pre-war level. Output increased three- 
fold between 1949 and 1952. 


Mutual aid and co-operation are more productive. ' The 
development from lower to higher forms of co-operation 
must be a gradual and voluntary process, determined only 
by the peasants’ needs in production and by the level of — 
their political consciousness. Co-operatively organised 
labour enables the broad masses to develop production in 
common. To educate the peasants in collective farming, 
fifty-two, relatively large mechanised state farms have. been 
established in various localities during the past three years. 


Big agricultural loans have been made to peasants ~ 
in regard to draught animals, seeds, fertilisers and farm 
implements. The policy of maintaining a reasonable price 
level and of government purchases ensures the peasants 
adequate returns from the sale of their agricultural produce 
and the products of their subsidiary occupations. Numerous 
supply and marketing Co-operatives provide them with a 
supply of industrial goods, thus facilitating mutual aid 
between the cities and villages. 


The introduction of an equitable serviowteasal tax policy 
has lessened the burden of the peasants. The tax this 
year takes only 12 per cent of the peasants’ gross income 
as against 17 per cent last year. This, together with’ the 
encouragements given. to those who have succeeded in 


harvesting bumper crops, has inspired the peasants to raise 


production. The title of ‘model worker’ and material 
awards are conferred on thdse who have gathered good 
harvests. Many of these “heroes of agriculture” sit on 
local and central organs of government. 


The peasants have overcome many natural calamities. 
The destruction of forests and neglect of river dykes in the 
past brought disasters to agricultural production. Large- 
scale water conservancy projects have today either been 
completed or are under way. The flood menace was basically 
dealt with along the Yangtse and Huai rivers. Irrigation 
has been extended or in an area more than 
220 million mou. 


More than 120 million _ people have been mobilised 
during the past three years to undertake the task of pre- 
venting and combatting insect pests. The results have 
been gratifying: an estimated loss in agricultural production 
due to these causes equal in value to 15 million tons of 
grain has been prevented. 


Farming technique, which in China’s old society re- 
mained stagnant for the past thousand years, has now yot 
the conditions for development. Scientific agro-technology | 
is now joined to the practical experiences of the peasants. 


-A mass movement has been formed to collect and use 


manure, select and soak seeds, prevent and exterminate insect. 
pests. The peasants have also been benefited by the findings 


of the many new agricultural research institutes and labora- 
tories, 


The acreage of fertilised cropland has increased by 15 
per cent; and the amount of fertiliser employed, by 30 
per cent. More than 200 million mou have now been sown 
with seed grain of improved quality. Over half of the total 
area planted to cotton has been sown with high quality seeds. 


Many farms have improved their technique and adopted 
the advanced experience of the Soviet ven They now use 
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the method of close planting and does ploughing. They 
have summed up their experiences in various phases of 
farming work and applied and popularised them for the 


benefit of others. Thousands of advanced peasants have 
emerged. 


Special importance attaches to the patriotic emulation 
drive for increased production. This campaign has_ been 
launched under the inspiration of three mass movements 
(the movement to resist America and aid Korea; the land 
reform; the campaign to suppress counter-revolutionaries) 
It is an expression of the peasants’ political and productive 
enthusiasm. The current patriotic drive for increased pro- 
' duction has revealed the immensity of the productive force. 


(II) WATER CONSERVANCY 


Great improvements have been made to all river courses. 


The danger of disastrous floods which was a scourge for 


thousands of years has been basically removed, and normal 


agricultural production and the security of ‘the people’s 


livelihood are now assured, \ 


The following figures tell the story of the changes 
which have been brought about. 
million mou * of land were flooded; this figure was reduced 
to about 60 million mou in 1950; to about 21 million mou 
in 1951, while up to September 20, this year, it had been 
' reduced to some 16 million mou. Progress has also been 
made in water utilisation. By June, 1952, the irrigated 
acreage in North China had doubled as compared with 1949. 
In the Northwest, where rainfall is scarce, each peasant now 
owns an average of one mou of irrigated land where in 
1949 there were only two mou of irrigated land on an average 
to be divided among three peasants. The irrigated area of 
the country has increased by about 49.5 million mou, while 
more than 184 million mou of land have been freed from 


drought as a result of an increased and better regulated 
‘water supply. 


China’s water conservancy work during the past three 
years has been planned to assist the rehabilitation and 
development of agriculture. At the same time, since 1951, 

we have passed from the projects dealing with the local 
control of rivers to the regulation of their entire courses; 
from the merely negative action of eliminating disasters to 
the active utilisation of water resources; from flood pre- 
vention to the harnessing and utilisation of flood waters. 
The construction of a large number of reservoirs has enabled 
us to employ water for multiple purposes. In addition to 
the irrigation of farm lands, we have also been working on 
the construction of hydroelectric plants and on the improve- 
ment of inland navigation. 


The projects undertaken during the past three years 
have been on a gigantic scale. About 20 million people 
took part in water conservancy work. They moved in this 
period 1,700 million cubic metres of earthwork. 


Between 1949 and 1952, we have repaired or streng- 
thened most of China’s 42,000 kilometres of dykes. Work 
is under way to bring under control the more wayward 
rivers such as the Huai, the Yi and Shu in East China, 
the Yungting, Taching, and Chaopai in North China. Tem- 
porary but effective measures have been carried out to ave 
inundations in the valleys of the Yangtse and Yellow rivers, 
since the fundamental harnessing of these two great river: 
‘will take a long time. 


HUAI RIVER: This project embraces the Huai valley, 
and its purposes are manifold. It aims to rid the Huai 
valley—an area of some 220,000 square kilometres with a 
population of 60 million—of the menace of flood. At the 
same time, advantage will be taken of the waterflow of 


* Fifteen mou = one hectare; six mou = one acre. 


In 1949, more than 1007 
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the Huai river to irrigate about 50 million mou of farm 
land, improve 2,000 kilometres of navigable waterways and 
establish a number of hydroelectric stations to meet the 
power demands of industry and agriculture. 


In order to reach these goals, three types of construc- 
tion work are being undertaken. The first is the building of 
reservoirs. This calls for the building of thirteen reservoirs 
on the upper reaches of the Huai tributaries and water 
detention projects at seventeen lakes and swamps along the 
Huai channel. These projects capable of holding 20,000: 
million cubic metres of water will control and regulate 
the volume of flow of the Huai river. They will also pre- 
vent inundations during the flood season and supply a 
sufficient volume of water to meet the demands of irrigation, 
navigation and power plants in the dry season, 


The second type of work is the improving of river 
courses including the dredging of old channels, the excava- 
tion of new ones, the strengthening of dykes and their 
reconstruction further back from the river banks to allow 
the river more room in times of flood. This will enable both 
the main stream and its tributaries to carry off the flood 
waters after part of them have been diverted into the re- 
servoirs and detention basins. The projects will also restore 
ruined drainage systems over vast stretches of land, put an 
end to floods and the inundation of millions of mou of 
farm lands. 


The third type of work is the development of water 
conservancy projects. By utilising the water detained in 
the reservoirs and lakes, irrigation as well as hydroelectric 
projects can be supplied with water. Twenty-five million 
mou will be assured an unfailing water supply by the main 
North Kiangsu irrigation canal which flows out of Lake 
Hungtse. The navigational system of the Huai river ean 
be made more efficient by constructing locks and by dredg- 
ing. At present, inland steamers on the main North Kiangsu 
irrigation canal and the Grand canal are able to reach 
Shanghai and also the Lunghai railway to the north, but 
soon they will sail farther afield to the Yellow Sea in the 
east and to the Peking-Hankow railway in Honan in the 
west. 


The Huai river project was started in the winter of 
1950 and is now approaching its third year. Three reser- 
voirs and fifteen flood detention projects have been construct- 
ed to contain 10,000 million cubic metres of water. Over 
2,190 kilometres of dykes along the river and its tributaries 
have been repaired; the dredging of 2,880 kilometres of 
river channels has ended with more than twenty tributaries 
either thoroughly or partly dredged. The _ construction 
of the 170-kilometre main North Kiangsu irrigation canal 
and the main sluice gates have also been completed. 


138 culverts have been constructed as part of the work 
of flood detention, irrigation, dyke- -repairing and dredging. 
The Jenhochi sluice gate on the Huai river, the head-gate 
at Kaoliangchien, distribution gates at the Grand canal as 
well as the gates on the East and West Fei rivers are al] 
prejects with sizable sluice gates. These constructions have 
laid the foundation for full exploitation of the water 
resources of the Huai valley. The entire project will be 
completed in 1955. 


YELLOW RIVER: Records of the past 2,500 years 
show that breaching of dykes occurred, on the average, four 
t'mes every ten years. Large areas in the lower reaches 
of the river in 1947 suffered several big floods but since 
have been averted by the efforts of the people. Their efforts 
have involved a total of 82 million cubic metres of earth- 
work and 1,700,000 cubic metres of masonry work. As a 
recult, in the three provinces of Honan, Pingyuan and 
Shantung which lie across the lower reaches of the Yellow 
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river, the main avis totalling 1,300 ihdenistires in length 
are now 1.5 to 2.5 metres higher than the highest water 
level ever recorded. Except for the Litsin section in Shan- 
tung, all temporary bank protection works have now been 
replaced by permanent masonry works. The method of 
drilling steel wires into the dykes to test whether there are 
hollow spaces in them, has been widely applied on the dykes 
of the Yellow river. The more than 30,000 holes of rats 
and badgers discovered have been filled’ up and repaired, 
making the embankments stronger. 


The greatest recorded floods of the Yellow river oc- 
curred in 1933 and 1942. With the completion of the 
Peichinti flood retarding project, it is certain that no 
catastrophe will occur even if flood waters like those of 
1933 recur. The dykes on the section of the Yellow river 
from Tsinan to Haikou were liable to be breached because 
in the spring when the thaw sets in the water flowing down 
from the upper reaches was blocked by the ice which still 
clogged the lower reaches. The spillway project at Litsin 
county in Shantung province has_ initially solved this 
problem. However, preparatory work for the complete 
control of the Yellow river is now under way. 


YANGTSE RIVER: History shows that, on an average, 
a big flood occurred once every ten years. However, it is 
hard to harness because of the large volume of water that 
it carries, particularly along the section known as the Chin- 
kiang in Hupeh province which is its most treacherous 
part. 


Dyke-repairing work along the middle and lower reaches 
of the Yangtse river during the past three years involved 
over 217 million cubic metres of earthwork. The dykes 


along the Yangtse river itself are now able to prevent any > 


inundation even if the water level reaches the river’s highest 
level (registered in some sections in 1931 and in others in 
1949). In order to prevent breachings along the Chinkiang 
section, the Chinkiang flood diversion project was begun and 
completed this year. This involved the strengthening of the 
114-kilometre- long Chinkiang dyke along the northern bank 
of the Yangtse river and the construction of a flood deten- 
tion basin on 921 square kilometres of lowlands south of 
the Yangtse, east of the Hutu river, north of the Anhsiang 
river and west of the Chinkiang dyke. Two sluice gates, 
one 1,054 metres in length to let the Yangtse river waters 
‘into the detention basin and another 337 metres in length 
to act as a regulator, were built. Should a flood as big 


as that of 1931 occur, the flood detention basin will store 


part of the waters of the Yangtse river and thus lower its 
water level to manageable proportions. 


YI AND SHU RIVERS: The valleys of the Yi and 
Shu rivers in East China are traditional flood areas. 
Formerly, these rivers as well as the Wen and Shih rivers 


used to join the Huai river and empty their waters together | 


int@® the sea. But owing to the fact that the Yellow river 
repeatedly flooded into the Huai river area and silted up 
its waterways, these rivers no longer had adequate outlets 
to the sea. They flooded into one another on their lower 
reaches so that if the water level of one river rose, the 
others would do likewise. The areas constantly ravaged by 
flood amounted to more than 16 million mou, 


Between 1949 and 1952, the people in Northern Kiangsu 
and Shantung cut a new 180-kilometre long river-bed for the 
Yi river. and a new 69-kilometre long river-bed for the Shu 
river, thus providing them their own outlets to the sea. 
General dredging and renovating has been carried out along 
the tributaries of these two rivers so as to avoid flooding. 
To improve the navigational facilities of the Grand canal, 
the Huaiyin navigation lock has been repaired, and a new 
one built at Chaohochen. As a result, not only were bumper 
harvests gathered in these areas in the past two years, but 
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the middle réaches of the Grand canal were improved for 
navigation. 


NORTH CHINA RIVERS: The five rivers of the Pai 
river system all emptied into the sea via the Hai river at 
Tientsin. The waters of the upper reaches of these five 
rivers run very swiftly, and the volume of flow is greater 
at its peak than the Hai river can deal with. As a result, 
the scourge of flood has been a common disaster in Hopei 
province. Thorough improvements of the Chaopai, Yung- 
ting and Taching river systems have been undertaken. 


Preliminary measures to prevent the overflowing of the 
floodwaters of the Chaopai river were accomplished with the 
completion of a new channel in the lower reaches of that 
river in-1950. The construction of a reservoir at its upper 
reaches is now being planned. Dykes have been repaired 
and strengthened on the lower reaches of the Yungting river, 
while the work of soil conservation has been started in its 
upper reaches. In addition, it- is planned to build three 
reservoirs, the construction of the largest of which, the 


Kuanting reservoir, has already begun, and will be: basically 


completed before the start of the flood season of 1953. When 
this reservoir is finished, the menace of floods along the 


| Yungting river will be in the main eliminated. The re- 


seivoir will generate electric power, supply industry in the 
cities with water and increase the irrigated acreage. 

A diversion channel has been built on the lower reaches 
of the Taching river and a part of the project for the 
building of sluice-gates and. dams was completed in 1951; 
by 1953, the whole project will be completed. A reservoir 
will be built on the upper: reaches. 
and other preparatory work are now being carried on. 


OTHER WORKS: Dykes and embankments along the 


Pearl river in Kwangtung province and the Han river in 


Hupeh province have also been repaired or strengthened. 
Along the sea coast of Chekiang province, Kiangsu pro- 
vince, and the city of Shanghai in East China, there are 
sea-dykes totalling 576 kilometres in length, protecting more 
than 14 million mou of cultivated land along the coast. 


As a result of these water conservancy projects and 
the efforts made by flood-prevention organisations, the area 
subject to flood is diminishing yearly. 


The main cause of floods in China along many rivers 
is the accumulation of silt. Silt brought down by flowing 
waters makes the rivers shallower in the lower reaches and, 
as a consequence, the river channels become treacherous. 
Under the assault of the floodwaters, the dykes become 
weaker. To prevent soil erosion by rain, it is necessary to 


undertake afforestation, the planting of grass, improvement 


in the methods of cultivation, the repair and building of 
checkdams and terracing of land. Such methods were well- 
known to conservancy experts in the past. 


During the past three years, 358 modernised irrigation 
projects have been built; they give added insurance against 
drought. The project (known as the Victory Canal), to 
divert water from the Yellow river into the Wei river, is 
now supplying water to 480,000 mou of land and is expected 
in the near future to- irrigate more than one million mou. 
With the deficient waterflow of the Wei river improved, 
the entire waterway from Hsinhsiang to Tientsin, a length 


of 900 kilometres, has been made navigable the whole year 
round, 


Irrigation wells totalling 668, 000 have been either re- 


stored or newly sunk, while 293,000 waterwheels have been ~ 


loaned to the peasants enabling them to make fuller use 
of underground water. Mechanical devices of’a total horse 
power of 117,500 have either been repaired or newly install- 
ed, and they have proved to be helpful in increasing irriga- 
tion and draining floodwater caused by the collection of 
heavy rain-waters in low-lying land without autlets. 


Sub-surface drilling 
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UNITED KINGDOM INVESTMENT IN MALAYA 


The accurate assessment of the extent. of investments 
‘in Malayan companies by United Kingdom residents is 


dependent on sufficient knowledge of two factors. The first 
concerns the amount of capital which companies incorporated 
in the United Kingdom utilise in their Malayan enterprises, 


and the second involvés the possession of information~ on: 


the percentage of the share capital of companies incorporated 


in Malaya, which is owned residents in the 
dom. 


Investment 1938 


by the Commissioner of Inland Revenue on account of the 
relative income tax. This description also applies to divi- 
dends paid by United Kingdom registered companies except 


that from early 1946 onwards, dividends may include a 


certain amount of overseas taxation, for which no practical © 
method of elimination can be found. 


The following table sets out the estimates of nominal 


capital on the basis described above for the years 1938- 
1950. | 


As.far as companies incorporated in the United King- 
dom are concerned, these can be of two types. The com- 
pany may be one which is interested in trading in several 
territories of which Malaya is only one, or its trading in- 
terests may be confined entirely to Malaya. 
latter type, then it is reasonable to take the figures for the 
total capital of the company as representing the extent of 
the investment in Malaya. It is, however, obvious that 
before any attempt can be made to assess the share of total 


_ capital which is involved in any of the several territories 


in which the former type of company is interested, a very 
full knowledge would be necessary of the working organisa- 
tion of each company. 


Such knowledge is ‘aly vouchsafed to those 
responsible for its higher direction and is by its very nature, 
of such highly confidential nature that it might elude all 
hut the most searching and determined investigation. For 
that reason, among others, companies with varying fields of 
activity are generally excluded from any analysis of aggre- 
gate investments and such is their fate in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s ‘Analysis of United Kingdom Overseas Investments’. 


The original estimates, which deal with the period 1938 to 
1948, were designed to provide a continuation of the series 


of studies which were prepared under the direction of Lord 


Kindersley and which covered the years 1926—1938. 


In conformity with Lord Kindersley’s work, the Bank’s 
estimates cover the nominal capital value of, and the interest 
and dividends distributed on, the overseas investments of 
United Kingdom residents through the medium of securities 
quoted on, unofficially dealt in or otherwise known to the 
London Stock Exchange. Those securities fall into three 
main classes viz. the loans of central and local governments, 
shares and debentures of United Kingdom—registered com- 
panies operating entirely or almost entirely abroad and those 
of companies registered abroad. 


Representation of the capital amount of overseas in- 


vestments by nominal values gives little indication of the > 
actual capital involved or of the realisable value of the 


investments, but it is a convenient basis for investigating 


changes in ownership. Company shares of no par value are 
entered at balance sheet values. 


The figures of interest and dividends paid on the United 
Kingdom holdings of shares of overseas registered companies 
represent the sums actually receiyed and retained in the 
United Kingdom during the year, whether by the investor or 


If it ‘is the. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
| £ million. | 

2. U.K. Registered Companies 
(a) Nominal Share Capital ...... 61.0 69.0 58.6 68.6 58.4 658.3 68.5 658.5 658.8 658.7 58.6 60.0 60.3 
(b) Nominal Loan Capital .... 2.8 2.7 $4. $3.8 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.0 1.8 

3. Companies Registered abroad 


It is obvious that since the selection of United Kingdom 
registered companies does not include those whose activities 
are divided between home and abroad, the above figures 
exclude all insurance and shipping companies, banks, invest- 


ment companies and several important commercial com- 
panies. 


The figures for the nominal capital of companies. in- 
corporated in the United Kingdom and registered in Singa- 


pore and the Federation at the beginning of 1950 are as 
follows:— 


£ Sterling 
| Singapore Federation 

es 28,700,000 7,250,000 
cece 27,316,190 16,365,337 


Since the laws of registration make it necessary for a 
company with offices in Singapore and the Federation to 
register in both territories, it is certain that a large amount 
of duplication exists in respect of most types of companies. 


If, however, one accepts the larger of the figures for 
either ‘territory as representing the minimum share capital 
for United Kingdom incorporated companies and disregards 


all insurance and shipping companies, banks and investment 


companies, the figure for the minimum nominal share capital 
of other United Kingdom companies operating in Malaya is 
as follows:— 


£ Sterling 
Petroleum CompanicS 910,000 


Since the £51,320,850 shown under Manufacture is in . 
respect of the nominal capital of large United Kingdom 
manufacturing companies with selling organigations 
Malaya, the figure for the actual capital involved in the 


| 
? 
| 
‘ 
. 
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Malayan subsidiaries is only a small fraction of this sum, 
and would, by définition, have been excluded from the Bank’s 
estimates. 


The balance of more than £130 million would also 
include several general trading companies which were not 
included in the Bank estimate because their activities were 
not confined to Malaya, but it would appear that the total 
figures of £60 million given by the Bank is a minimum 
figure of United Kingdom investments in Malaya. 


The steady improvement in the rate of return on capital 


invested in Malaya is evident from the figures for dividends 


and interest for 1947—-1950, but what is not perhaps evident — 


is that over the thirteen year period from 1938—1950, the 
total returns represent only £43.9 million on an average 
nominal capital of £64.8 million. The annual rate of return 
for the period, therefore, is just over 5 per cent per annum 
on nominal capital. 

Whether, as is fairly general in the case of rubber 
companies, the paid up capital is equivalent to the nominal 
capital, or whether in other cases, the paid up capital is 
considerably less than the nominal, it is certain that this 
minimum return of 5 per cent has not induced any great 
increase in total nominal investment in the period. 


This does not mean that there has not been considerable 


reinvestment in Malaya by existing United Kingdom com- 


panies. As was pointed out in last month’s articles on 
capital formation, considerable sums have been spent by 
rubber companies in rehabilitation, replanting and the deve- 
lopmént of new areas in the post-war period, but it is ap- 
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‘parent from the : figures that there has ‘not been any signifi- 


cant new investment by United Kingdom residents in Malaya 
over the period. : 


There is no doubt that although United Kingdom capital 
has been well to the fore in the development of the estate 
rubber industry as well as the establishment of the large 
agency houses necessary for its service and to cater for the 
requirements of the prosperous community which it has 


established, the resultant profits since the nineteen thirties — 


have never been such as to encourage new companies to 
invest in an enterprise which takes seven years to produce 
its first revenue. 


. The major demands for rubber have been allied too 
closely in the first place to the demands of an article like 
the motor car with its susceptible variations in demand and 
secondly to those of defence requirements, for there to be 
any great stability in its price in relation to other world raw 
materials. Defence requirements have in fact been respon- 
sible for the development and maintenance of its major 
competitor, synthetic rubber, and this has deprived natural 
rubber of the full benefit of its most prosperous market in 
the post-war period. x 


It is understandable, therefore, that new investment in 
rubber has been confined to re-investment by the pioneer 
companies responsible for its development, who are con- 
fident that the demand for rubber will expand continuously 
with the continued development of road transport, its adop- 
tion for new purposes as in foam latex products, for road 
making and elsewhere in the industrial field. ; 


Malayan Coconut Oil Industry 


Production of coconut oil in Malaya 
which had declined steadily from 96,243 


tons in 1946 to 90,469 tons in 19950, 
reached a post-war record level in 
1951, when 106,072 tons of oil were 
extracted from 190,628 tons of copra ee jiceaetevbias 


treated, 


The copra used by the Malayan 
coconut oil milling industry is obtain- 
ed partly from local production, the 
estimates of 1951 production of which 


* Figures not available. 


It would appear from these figures 
that whereas in 1947-1948 local con- 


Malayan Malayan 
Imports Production Exports Stocks 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
sina 3,031 93,085 48,275 
tee 721 90,962 61,225 * 
986 90,469 57,032 2,732 
196 106,072 68,335 4,437 


28,768 4,928 


rent year, however, are substantially 
below the 1951 mark, although the 


is given as 160,000 tons and partly 


from imported copra of which almost 
101,000 tons were imported from 
neighbouring territories in 1951. 


A large part of these available sup- 
plies of copra, some 90,000 tons in 
1951, are however, exported as such 
for subsequent milling in the United 
Kingdom and in European countries. 


The monthly average f.o.b. price of 
coconut oil has been subject to sub- 
stantial fluctuations in the post-war 
period, but in general shows an upward 
trend since 1949 from $54.35 per pikul 
in that year to $65.95 in 1950 and to 
$78.59 per pikul in 1951. | 


sumption accounted for more than half 
the total quantity of coconut oil pro- 
duced and imported, this declined to 
almost thirty-five per cent in the period 
1949-1951, but recovered to almost 
forty-two per cent in the first half of 
1952. 

In spite of the upward trend of 
prices, exports, except for a slight set- 


back in 1950, have shown a steady im- | 


provement between 1947 and 1951 and 
in the latter year achieved a post-war 
record volume of 68,335 tons. | 


Exports in the first half of the cur- 


Principal Countries 


United Kingdom 
Union of South Africa 
Burma 


lower price has made Malayan oil more 


competitive in certain markets, parti- 


cularly Burma. 


Exports to markets which have ab- 
sorbed considerable quantities of coco- 
nut oil in recent years namely Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands and Sweden, 
have dropped considerably in the first 
half of this year. 


_The following table shows the prin- 
cipal countries of destination for 
Malayan ‘coconut oil for 


the years 
care 1951 and the first half of 


In the current year, however, prices 


Republic of India 
have slumped and the monthly average 


price in June stood at $43.90 per ae 
pikul. Netherlands ...... 
Sweden ...... 

The following table shows the de- TER ore 


tails of imports, production, exports 


and stocks of coconut oil:— 


1950 1951 1952 
January-June 
Tons Tons Tons 
8,276 
1,146 120 25 
3,803 13,738 11,284 
4,339 2,716 1,431 
13,434 12,708 7,606 
990 469 
7,607 6,997 250 
8,190 2,034 434 
7,708 6,731 2,673 
2,510 4,116 
1,522 3,659 2,066 
57,032 68,335 28,768 


on 


1952 

| 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF J APAN 


According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
Finance, exports in August amounted to Y35,543 million, 
whilst imports were Y55,752 million, registering an excess 
of imports of Y20,209 million. In comparison with the 
previous month, exports increased by Y2,720 million or 8.3%, 
-whilst imports declined by Y5,382 million or 8. 8%, the 
excess of imports thus decreasing by Y8,102 million. As 


regards monthly development this year, exports continued to 


decline from March to July but showed some recovery in 
August; imports which recovered markedly in February and 
March from the heavy decline in January again showed a 
marked recession in April, and continued to decline in 
June, July and August, after a temporary increase in May. 


_Exports certified by banks, based on statistics compiled 
by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, totalled 


$92.3 million in August, showing a further increase of $2.6 
- million or 3% compared with July but a decline compared 


with the average for January-March ($130.3 million) and 
that for April-June ($106.5 million). By commodity groups, 
exports of iron and steel_products, machinery, non-metallic 


- mineral products, timber and paper, food and beverages, and 


miscellaneous goods showed an increase compared with July, 
whilst those of textile goods, animal and vegetable products, 
chemicals, oils and fats, non-ferrous metals and products 
declined. By ‘settlement areas, exports to dollar ~ areas 
amounted to $35.4 million, an increase of 25.9% as compared 
with $28.1 million in July, reaching the highest level next 
to $36.6 million registered in March last year. The ratio 
of dollar areas to total exports was 38.4%, approaching 
that of sterling areas. Those to sterling areas continued to 
decline, amounting to $37.8 million as against $41.0 million 


in July (a decline of 7.8%), and those to open account 


areas again declined from $20.4 million in July to $19.0 


million (a decline of 7.1%); the relative importance of the 


former declined from 46.0% in July to 41.1% and that of 
the latter from 23.0% to 20.5%. 


The recovery in exports, though slight, was principally 
due to such temporary factor as the activity in iron and 


steel exports to the United States following the steel strike 


in that country. Exports of almost all textile goods, 
including cotton, chemical fibre, silk and woollen goods, 
registered a decline, except raw silk which showed a marked 
increase in exports to the United States. The decrease was 
especially pronounced in cotton goeds to Pakistan, British 
territories and the United Kingdom, and in chemical fibre 
goods to Indonesia. Thus, exports to dollar areas, in parti- 


Exports and Impofts 


J an.-Mar. (av.) 


100.0 
Rayon & spun rayon fabrics .................. 2,415 5 


by Commodities in 1952 


eniar to the United States, developed favourably, whilst the 
effects of import restrictions in sterling areas have gradually 
become apparent. Exports to open account areas have 
become unfavourable due to difficulties in adjusting the 
excess of exports of Japan to these areas which has: become 
a problem in negotiations for the renewal of trade and pay- 
ment agreements with these areas. It cannot be said that 
the recent development of the foreign trade has shown an 
indication toward a moderation of the shrinkage which has 
continued from April this year. 


According to an investigation made by the Ministry of 
Finance, receipts of export L/C in August amounted to 
$89.9 million, showing a decline of 2.7% compared with 
$92.4 million in July, but an increase when compared with 
$69 million in June. Receipts from dollar and sterling 
areas declined, whilst those from open account areas in- 
creased. The decline of receipts from dollar areas indicates 
that the purchase of iron and steel by the United States 
was of a temporary nature. Import L/C amounted to 
$148.2 million as against $144.7 million in July and $134 
million in June. By areas, import L/C for dollar and open 
account areas increased, though the increase for the latter 


was slight, whilst that for sterling areas again declined. 


Receipts and the opening of export and import L/C will be 
reflected in actual exports and imports through customs 
with a 2-3 month lag. But the increase or decrease in the 
receipts and the opening of L/C, as well as changes in 
regional distribution, cannot indicate a general trend in 
foreign trade. The shrinkage of foreign trade will be cor- 
rected to some extent through efforts of the countries con- 
cerned. However, there is a limit to what individual countries 
can do, in view of the present situation of the world economy 
which cannot be affected only by policies of the countries 
concerned. An expansion of foreign trade, therefore, can- 
not be expected in the near future. 


Under these circumstances, various internal and external 
policies are now under consideration. As _ regards’ trade 
agreements, following the trade and payment agreement with 
Indonesia concluded on August 7, a trade and payment 
agreement with Thailand (Sept. 1), a trade agreement with 
Ceylon. (Sept. 6), and-a trade and payment agreement with 
Brazil (Sept. 12) were successively coheluded. The present 
shrinkage of world trade through bottlenecks in the ex- 
change of commodities caused by rearmament and anxieties 
for inflation, makes it imperative to promote foreign trade 
through the establishment of reciprocal trade agreements. 


(in million yen) 


-Apr.-June (av.) July Aug. 

39,151 100.0 32,823 100.0 35,543 100.0 
8,627 22.0 5,144 15.7 6,137 17.3. 
6,207 15.9 4,046: 12.3 3,905 11.0 
2,045 5.2 1,706 5.2 1,984 .. 
1,083 2.8 2,028 6.2 1,710 4.8 
916 2.3 1,335 4.1 1,677 4.7 
1,035 2.6 1,316 4.0 1,312 3.7 
763 1.9 538 1.6 1,093 8.1 
62.916 100.0 61,1384 100.0 55,752 100.0 
12,600 20.0 ~ 10,280 16.8 9,015 16.2 
984 1.5 1,928 3.2 5,816 10.4 
4,442 7.1 5,454 8.9 4,538 8.1 
5,840 0.3 5,864 9.6 4,152 7.4 
3,319 5.3 2,727 4.5 4,012 7.2 
2,942 4.7 4,491 1.3 2,826 5.1 
8,815 14.0 1,463 12.2 2,558 4.6 
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LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY J APANESE INDUSTRY 


Labour power, the means of labour, and the objects of 


labour represent through their combination real factors of 


production and make up productivity. . Labour productivity, 
therefore, is the measurement of the growth of the produc- 
tivity with labour as the unit of measurement and is nothing 
more than a means of measuring the development and growth 
Labour productivity as used here is an 
expression of the general level of productivity itself in terms 
of a common unit, labour, and signifies the ratio of the 
amount of production to the corresponding amount of expend- 
ed labour. 

Here we will be primarily concerned with labour pro- 
ductivity as expressed in terms of output per labourer or 
per hour per labourer, and will also make a brief analysis 
of the trend of labour productivity in oe Japan and 
several related problems. ’ 


1. Trend of Labour’ Productivity in - Mining Industry 


A. Summary 


Labour productivity indices (1947= 100) per month per 


labourer and per hour per labourer for the post-war mining 
and manufacturing industries show for 1951 a twofoid in- 
crease for mining and a fourfold increase for manufacturing 
over the 1947 ievel. Labour productivity thus showed a 


considerable rise in the post-war period, with the most . 


striking advances being made in the manufacturing indus- 
try. ‘Lracing now this growth in the manutacturing indus- 
try, the recovery period from 1947 to 1948 saw a rise 
in the level of operation and a jump of labour productivity of 


about 50%; the stabilization period from the end of 19438. 


to 1949 showed a twofold increase with improved labour 
efficiency and laying off of excess personnel accompanying 
the progress of industrial rationalization; from the outbreak 
of the Korean war in June 1950 there was an abnormal rise in 
tne leve! ot operation and labour efficiency as a result of 
special procurements and the activity in exports, and October 
1950 showed a more than threefold increase, while December 
1951 showed an approximately fourfold increase despite the 


_ recession following August 1951. Particularly striking in the 


trend of labour productivity from the inception of the 
Korean war period is the fact that the productivity index per 
month per labourer has been considerably in excess of the 
per hour per labourer productivity index, a fact which in- 
dicates that the increase in production has been brought about 
through increased working hours. The productivity indices 
during the Koréan war period are based on the employment 
index calculated from ‘“‘Monthly Wage and Employment 
Survey” which take account only of regular labourers, and, 
therefore, do not adequately reflect the effect of the grow- 


Index of Labour Productivity in Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries 


(1947 = 100) . 


Per labourer Per labourer © 
per month per hour 
Mining Manufac- Mining Manufac- 
turing turing 
170.8 334.2 168.7 $13.8 


Note: The index of production comipiled by the General estieiawtetar 
SCAP. 

The Analysis of Labour Economy in 1950 and 1951, prepared by 
the Labour Ministry. 


Source: 


By T. 


‘ing numbers of: temporary and outside labourers characteriz- 


ing this period. In the shipbuilding and machinery indus- 


tries, which supplied their increased labour demands after | 


the Korean war from these temporary sources, it is thus 
estimated that productivity indices actually registered Seas 
decline, and the productivity indicés in the manufacturing - 


industry are likewise believed to have dropped. 
We will now consider labour produetivity in’ the manu- 


facturing industry as evidenced by the movements of pro- 


duction and employment indices. ‘Up till the recovery period 


of 1948, the employment index showed only a negligible rise . 
of 1% over 1947 as against a jump of 57% for the pro- 


duction index. In other words, greater production brought 
about a rise in productivity indices. During the stabilization 
period from 1949 to the first half of 1950, the employment 
index showed a 24% increase in 1949 and a drop of 29% 
in 1950 as a result of personnel reductions carried out 
under the industrial rationalization program. With the com- 
ing of the Korean war period, the employment index con- 
tinued at an even level through increased use of temporary 
labourers and increased working hours and began to rise 


of Labour . Productivity in Manufacturing 
_- (per labourer per month) 


(1947 = 100) 

n Employment etivity 
index — index ex 
ug. esee 362.4 104.9 845.5 


Note: The production “indie prepared by the Teedomic Cotinsel Board. 


Source: Compiled by the Labour Statistics and Research Division, the 
Labour Ministry, - 


from the end of 1950. Meanwhile, however, the production 
index increased by 160-250% and productivity indices con- 
tinued to rise. In the recession period, from the latter half 
of 1951, the employment index again took a gradual down- 
ward trend and the production index also showed a slight 
decline; but productivity indices were maintained at the 


previous level by the counteracting effects of the decrease . 
In 1952, the downward trend: 


in the employment index, } 
of the employment index was further intensified, while the 


production index again jumped up, with the result that in. 
July 1952 ne indices recorded the highest post-war 


figure. 


B. Coiiaéteon with the Pre-war Period and Tread by 
Industries 


Labour productivity in the mining and manufacturing 
industries thus showed a remarkable rise in the post-war 
period; but when a comparison is made with the prewar 
period (1934—1936=— 100), it is found that the mining and 
manufacturing industries in 1947 showed the low figures of 
39 and 29 respectively. However, in 1948 both rose to 
about and in 1949 the manufacturing industry rose 
sharply, ecaching the pre-war level in March 1951, while 


‘ 


the mining industry lagged behind at a level of 70. This 


astonishing rise in labour productivity.was a striking deve- 
lopment, although due account must be taken of the role 


played by the Korean war, and was brought about by the. 


industrial rationalization accompanying the carrying out of 
the Nine Economic Principles from 1949, the laying-off of 


° 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 

| | 

‘ 
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surplus labour, the improvement of machinery and equip- 
ment, the rise in the level of operation, more adequate 


allocation of labour, and the improvement of labour effi- 
ciency. ‘ 


Index of Labour Productivity based 
on the Pre-war Level 


Production Employment Labour pro- 
index | index ductivity index 
(1934—36=100) (1935=100) (1934—36=100) 
Mining Manufac- Mining Manufac Mining Manufac- 
turing turing turing 
1947 67.8 39.5 211.4 38.8 29.0 
1948 82.9 56.5 230.6 137.6 43.5 45.2 
1949 96.2 76.7 204.8 139.5 56.8 60.5 
1950 101.5 $93.2 202.7 132.3 60.7 77.6 
1961 115.0 128.9 193.0 140.4 101.1 
1951 Apr. 109.4 129.3 192.8 141.6 68,8 100.8 
Aug. 114.0 130.1 192.0 142.9 74.3 (100.2 
ees 137.4 195.5 141.0 74.9 107.7 
1952 Jan. 127.5 124.3 - 196.2 140.3 | 78.6 97.6 
Apr. 127.4 134.4 199.4 142.2 77.3 104.1 
July 123.7 128.3 388. 3 138.7 76.0 
bach The production index conisiiied by the Economic Counsel Board. 
urce: 


So Labour Statistics and Research Division, the Labour Minis- 


Looking now at the trend of labour productivity as it 
appeared in the major industries, we find that the metal 
industry showed the greatest rise with a 541% increase as 
of January-March 1952 over the 1947 yearly average. The 
machinery industry follows with a sudden rise in the Korean 
‘war period from special procurements and other causes. The 
rise in the timbering industry has also been striking. - The 
textile industry has also shown a considerable rise with 
the increase in exports, but the chemical industry and the 
ceramic industry both suffered drop-offs with the coming 
of 1952, while the foodstuffs industry and the mining in- 
dustry showed only negligible Sdvances, 


Index of Labour Productivity ~ Principal Industries 

(1947=100) 
1949 1950 195) 19652 
(a) (a) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
_(Jan_-Mar.) 


lll 121 136 152. 180 204 
Manufacturing ............. 148 273 371 
Machinery Wa 152 189 244 259 367 228 
1... 188 264 326 220 
Ceramics 136 223 / 196 220 290 283 
Textiles 16P - 171 225 279 R95 
Timbhering 142 200 195 237 349 351 

processing ........ 189 174 228 247 

‘Note: (a) Compiled by the Labour Statistics and Research Division, the 

Labour Ministry. 


(b) Compiled by the Economic Counsel ‘Board. 3 


- Let us next look at these recent changes as they 
affected the major items. 
labourer was 8.7 tons in 1950, 10.3 tons in 1951 and reached 
a post-war high in January-March 1952, showing a gradual 
decline from this period with the decrease in demand. Iron 
atid steel had. already reached the pre-war level in 1951 
and is still rising in 1952 with increasingly brisk business 
eonditions. Cotton yarn and cotton goods took a downward 


trend from August 1951 with a falling-off in market condi- ' 


+ions due to the sudden drop in exports, and is still dropping 
“jn 1952 under the effects of personnel reduction and a 
reduced level of operation. 


Menthly Output per Labourer 


Coal Iron & steel Cotton varn Cotton fabrics 
tons tons Ths. sq. vds. 
9.9 4.2 728 1,292 
10.0- 4.3 625 1.280 
Source: Coal compiled by the Janan Coal Association; iron and steel by 


the Japan Iron and Steel Federation; cotton varn ‘and fabrics 
by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


The greater part of its principal raw materials, 


The monthly output of coal per > 


H. ‘Labour Productivity in Iron and Steel and Coal 


A. Iron and Steel 


The iron and steel industry, as a basic producer’s goods 
branch, had a highly organic capital structure and was 
characterized by a high degree of industrial concentration. 
iron ore 
and heavy coking coal, was dependent on imports, and the 
emphasis was on increasing the level of operation through 
such imports. Accordingly the degree of damage suffered 
oy the productive capacity at the end of the war was far 
more severe than in the other industries, and the level of 
operation for blast furnace pig iron in 1946 declined to 
7.5% of registered capacity, while labour -productivity 
droppea by 82% less than the pre-war level. However, 
from 1947 production rose sharply with the implementation 
of the selective emphasis production plan and the re-opening 
of imports of basic raw materials, and labour productivity 
accordingly rose gradually. Observing the case of the 
Yawata Iron’ and Steel Manufacturing Co. with reference 
to the monthly output of steel per worker, we find that. 
against the pre-war level of 700 tons 1946 showed 176 tons 
and 1948 registered 324 tons with continued sharp ad- 


vances as a result of the Korean war boom which finally 


led up to the attainment of the pre-war level in 1951. 
Iron and Steel Production per Labourer per Month 


(in kg) 
Pigiron Steel ingot Steel 

Pre-war average ...... 2,400 1,400 70 

1951 (Jen. -Nov. ) 2,127 1,337 698 


Source: Compiled by the Yawata Iron and Steel Mfg. Co. 


Such a rise in labour productivity necessarily presup- 
poses an increase in the level of operation. Let us look at 
the post-war trend in the rate of workable capacity to 
registered capacity and the rate of output to workable 
capacity. The rate of workable capacity of blast furnace 
rose from 7.5% in 1946 to 58.5% in 1951, while the workable 
capacity of open-hearth furngce also showed a corresponding 
rise from 9.8% to 69.8%. These figures represent a very 


Workable Capacity in Iron and Steel Industry 
(in 1,000 tons) 


Pig iron Steel ingot 

(blast furnace) (open-hearth furnace) 
Registered Workable Ratio Registered Workable Ratio 
capacity capacity capacity capacity 
/O 
5,558 419 7.5 6,912 677 9.8 
5,558 504 9.1 6,902 1,398 20.3 
5,558 1,666 30.0 3,298 46.4 
5,558 2,488 44.8 5,056 63.8 
1084. 5,558 3,253 58.5 7,390 5,158 69.8 

Source: - Compiled by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


low rate when compared with the wartime level in 1944, 
and indicate that much machinery was either left idle or 
needful of repairs. On the other hand, the rate- of output 
to workable capacity in blast furnace pig iron rose from 
34.4% in 1946 to 88.7% in 1951, while that of open-hearth 
furnace steel also rose sharply from 2.5% to 103.5%. 


Operation Rate in Iron and Steel Industry 
(in. 1,000 tons) 


Pig iron Steel ingot 
(blast furnace) (open-hearth furnace) 
Workable Produc- Opera- Workable  Produc- Opera- 

capactiy tion tion capacity tion - tion 
(@) 

1966 419 144 34.4 677 167 24. 
504 246 48.8 1,398 445 31:8 
1,132 664 58.7 1,161 §2.8 
,666 1,371 82.3 3.298 2,501 75.8 
2,488 1,981 79.6 5,056 3,903 
3,253 2,886 88.7 5,158 §,336 103.5 

urce: 


Compiled by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


| 
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Any increase in labour productivity is closely connected 
with the more efficient unit consumption of raw materials 


' accompanying an increase in the operation-rate. In the 
case of blast furnaces, the supply of high quality ore, the 
successive operation of large-size high efficiency furnaces, 
and the improvement of iron manufacturing techniques re- 
sulted in a great decrease in the required amount of coke, 
as witness the 869 kilograms recorded in the first half of 
1951, a drop of 355 kilograms from the corresponding figure 
for the first half of 1948. | 
‘improvements in manufacturing techniques and more effec- 
tive operating methods resulted in a striking decline in unit 


fuel consumption from 2,050,000 calories in the first half) 


of 1948 to 1,600,000 calories in the first half of 1951. In 
the rolling field, the yield of blooming, plate, wire-rod ete. 


showed a marked improvement; for instance, the yield of. 
round bar manufacturing advanced from 85% in the first. 


half of 1948 to 93% in the first half of 1951. 


Unit Consumption of. Raw Materials © 
2 in Iron and Steel Industry 


Coke(1) Calorie(2) Rolling yield 
consump- consump- 
tion tion Blooming Plate Wire-rod 
kg 10(3)kel. % % % 
1948 1st half 1,224 2,046 81.0 84.9 83.6 
2nd half 1,080 80.8 82.8 79.7 
1949 ist half 1,095 1,613 82.4 80.3 82.2 
2nd half 952 1,538 82.2 78.9 86.9 
1950 ist half 934 1,600 82.1 82.3 86.4 
2nd half 902 1,557 84.8 86.5 87.9 
1951 list half - 869 1,600 84.3 86.9 89.1 
- Sate: Fiscal year. (1) per one ton of pig iron, (2) per one ton of ingot. 


Source: Compiled by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


Labour productivity, the level of operation and the 
unit consumption of raw materials thus showed an improve- 


ment in close mutual relation, particularly the first two. 


Expressing the relation between labour productivity and 
the level of operation as index numbers based on 1948, 


we find that both progressed at approximately the same — 


pace. From 1950, however, labour productivity began to 
outrun the level of operation, thus indicating a more inten- 
sive will to work and improved labour efficiency brought 
about. under the influence of the Korean war, 


Labour Productivity and Operation Rate 
in Iron and Steel. Industry 


 (1948=100) 


Pig iron Steel ingot 
Monthly Operation Monthly Operation 

output per rate output per rate 

labourer % labourer % 

46.3 58.6 110.4 46.8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

129.7 140.2 150.9 143.6 

Note: Based on statistics compiled by the Yawata Iron and Steel Mfg. 


Co. and the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


Labour productivity in iron and steel thus managed to 
regain its pre-war level; but a comparison with the prin- 
cipal foreign producers reveals that as of 1950 Japan’s 
labour productivity figure represented only 20% of the 
corresponding figure for the United States and 50% of 
that for the United Kingdom and France. This compara- 
tively low level of labour productivity was due to the fact 
that while Japan’s iron and_ steel industry despite un- 
favourable natural conditions underwent a process of rapid 
development under the strains of military demand and 
through government support, adequate provision* was not 
being made for economic independence; and that reflecting 
the special nature of Japan’s economic structure, the iron 
and steel industry, like the other industries in Japan, was 
forced to accept low wages and low efficiency. 


In the manufacture of steel, 
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(in tonsa) 
1938 1942 1946 1948 1950 

United States ...... Be 137 152 167 
United Kingdom .... 51 44 52 

44 41 42 55 65 
Germany(1) ....... s 107 88 26 44 51 
Japan 59(2) 34 10 12.3 29.4 
Note 


(1) After the war West Germany only. 
Source: Compiled by the Fuji Iron and Steel Mfg. Co. 


Although it must be recognized that the iron and steel 
industry is labouring under the disadvantage of high prices | 
of raw materials, which have to be imported from distant © 
areas, it cannot be denied that this low level of labour 
productivity has been an important factor in bringing about 
high costs. If Japan’s iron and steel industry is to eompete 
on even terms with that of foreign countries, the only 
possible way to achieve this will be through raising. the. 
level of labour productivity. This can be realized through 


_ the modernization of machinery and equipment now being 
carried on, the improvement of production techniques, im- 


proved quality and working management, a more intense 
program of labour management, and the early development . 
of Southeast Asia resources, © : 


B. Coal 


The coal mining industry is by its very nature based 
on work within the mine, and this, together with the natural 
and social conditions attending the industry, have brought 
about a one-sided prominence of the labour factor in pro-— 
duction. As compared with the other industries, therefore, 
coal mining ‘is dependent on machinery to a relatively lesser 
degree, with differences depending on the size of the enter- 
prise. The larger the unit of enterprise, the greater is the 
dependence on machinery and other capital equipment. In 
large enterprises, therefore, an increase in the amount of 
labour cannot of itself be expected to result in increased 
production if the conditions pertaining to capital equipment 
or basic materials are not fulfilled. However, it is clear 
that as compared with the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other countries, Japan’# coal mining industry is heavily 
dependent on labour; and the emphasis in Japan is accord- 


ingly on a more rational combination of labour with the 
natural conditions. | 


Coal output after the war took a sudden drop and in 
1946 was only 20 million tons, while labour productivity in 
terms of yearly output per labourer dropped from 203 tons 
in 1937 to 62 tons in 1946. Considering now®the monthly 
output per labourer in the fiscal year, we see a 67% drop 
from 17 tons in 1937 to 5.6 tons in 1945. This was due 
to the fact that the number of labourers dropped from». 
406,000 in April 1945 to 212,000 in November of the same 


year, and also to the large-scale release of Korean and other 
skilled labourers. 


Annual and Monthly Coal Output per Labuaces 
Coal 


Number Coal output per 
output of . rer 
labourer” Annual Monthly (1) 
1,000 tons 1,000 persons * tons tons ‘ 
1937 45,258 223 : 203.2 16.9 
1945 29,880 214 139.6 5.6 
1947 case Sees 432 63.0 6.3 
1949 81,973 388 97,9 
51 43,312 348 (2)129.8 
Mar. 4,545 37 — 12.3 
June 3,824 367 — 10.4 
Note: 


(1) fiscal year. (2) estimate. 
Source: Compiled by the Japan Coal Mining Federation and the Natural 
urces Agency. | 


However, emergency measures for coal production were 
formulated in October 1945 and the selective emphasis pro- 
duction plan adopted in December 1946 to further economic 


‘ | 


’ a 
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<f recovery; and ‘from around 1947 a full program was got 


under way for increased production. Accordingly, with the 


adoption of an emergency production increase program in | 


October of the same year, all available funds, materials, 
labour and transportation facilities were directed toward 
this goal; and emphasis was placed on the development of 
labour productivity through extra rice rations for workers, 
provsion of dwellings for workers, improvement of the 
labour structure, and betterment of factors relating to 
ljabour. 


Coal output sisi rose from 27 million tons in 1947 to 


88 million tons in 1949, and again to 43 million tons in 
1951. Labour productivity, as measured by monthly output 
per labourer, on the other hand, showed 6.3 tons for 1947, 
7.77 tons for 1949, 10.4 tons in 1951, and 10.4 tons in 


June 1952, a slow growth when compared with the 15 tons 


registered for pre-war 1939. There has even become ap- 
parent recently a downward trend as. a result of a drop 
in demand. When account is taken of the great reduction 
in number of labourers which took place with the develop- 
- ment of industrial rationalization, it is seen that the output 
figure did not show a proportionate rise. We will now 
analyze this trend with reference to the changes in those 
factors relating to labour and those relating to capital. 
First, let us consider the change in the mine labour structure. 
Statistics show a gradual rise in the ratio of underground 


Ratio of Underground Workers in Coal Mining (%) 


Underground Surface Underground Surface 


workers workers workers workers 
1936 73.9 26.1 1949 56.8 43.2 
1946 5.9 44.1 . 1950 62.5 37.5 
1947 56.1 43.9 1951” 64.1 35.9 
1948 58.1 31.9 1952 Mar. 64.1 35.9 
Note: After 1946 fiscal year. Based on statistics of the National 


Resources Agency. 


workers, reaching 64% in March 1952. With due allowance 
for the post-war adoption of the three-shift system for 


surface workers, too, the ratio of underground to surface . 


- workers has approached the pre-war level, a development 
which -was strongly affected by government measures to 
restrict employment in order to increase the number of 
underground workers. Especially, the ratio of direct 


Distribution of Regular Coal Miners by Service Years (%) 


1930 1943 1947 1951 

June(1) Mar. June June 

Under one year 6.8 37.2 38.3 16.5 | 15.0 

1-2 years 8.4 17.2 21.4 2.4.“ 3.5 

2-3 years 7.9 12.8 5.9. 18.7 9.0 

3-5 years | 13.7 13.0 8.8 20.9 oe 

5-10 years 16.7 13.8 24.2 

10 years over 38.0 Ta 8.8 11.7 15.9 
Note: (1) Figures cover only principal coal mines in Kyushu and 


Yamaguchi. 


Source: The Coal Statistics, compiled by the Japan Coal Association. 


workers such as. pit workers, filling workers, driving 
workers, etc. to total workers continued to advance year 
after year, and itis clear that this fact brought about an 
increase of output. As regards the employment term of 
regular workers, we see that the ratio of skilled workers 
employed for over a period of one year rose from 8.8% 
in 1947 to 11.7% in 1949 and again to 15.9% in 1951, a 


Working Ratio of Coal Miners (%) 


Underground Surface 

workers workers 

Soyrece: The Coal Statistics of the Japan Coal Association and statistics 


compiled by the Natural Resources Agency. 
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development which signified a rise in the skill level and 
accordingly must have affected the increase in coal output. 
The gradual rise in the rate of working capacity to regis- 
tered capacity and the trend toward stability in the move- 


ment of workers have also contributed much toward increas-. 
It may be, however, that under — 


ing labour productivity. 
present conditions the improvements in these factors relating 
to labour have already reached their limit, and that any 
future increase in labour productivity must look to rationali- 


zation of the factors relating to capital, as all-out mechaniza- 


tion and improvement of techniques, 


Movement of Coal Miners (%) 


1941 1945 1947 1949 1951 

Dec. June Mar. Sept. 

Rate of employment 8.5 2 5.8 1.8 3.6 
Rate of dismissal 8.6 12.8 3.4 2.9 3.0 
Rate of movement «1%. 1 34.0 9.2 4.7 6.6 


Compiled by the Japan Coal iiteciatian, and the Japan 
Coal Mining Federation. 


Now let us turn to an examination of the capital factors, 
The post-war coal mining industry, as the key industry to 


Source: 


economic recovery, was given priority both as regards gov- 


ernment policy and funds; and a rationalization program 
covering equipment, machinery and materials was vigorously 
carried out through funds from the Reconversion Finance 
Bank, the Counterpart Fund, and the Development Bank. 
To improve production techniques, high-quality machinery 
was imported, iron posts were more widely used, the Kappe 
method was adopted, and improvements were made in con- 
veying and dressing equipment. After Counterpart Fund 
loans were made available, a long-term modernization pro- 
gram for mine facilities was put into operation, and with 
the growth of mechanization, the unit raw material cost 
was gradually cut down. For example, the consumption of 
mine-timber per ton of coal output dropped from 0.35 
“kokn” in 1948 to its normal level, showing 0. 27 “koku” 
1950 and 0.24 “koku” in 1951. 


Unit Consumption of Principal Materials in Coal Mines 


Steel Explosives Mine- Electric 
timber power 
tons keg. koku kw.h. 
Note: (1) fiscal year. : 
‘Source: Based on the Mining Situation in Japan, until 1941, and 


yafter 1947 statistics of the Natural Resources Agency. 


on the relation between the factors affect- 
ing labour productivity and labour productivity itself with 
1947 as a basis, we see that a particularly close correlation 
exists between the ratio of skilled workers to total regular 
workers on the one hand and the monthly coal output per 
worker on the other, and that accordingly the rise in the 
level of skill has exerted, the strongest inflyence on the rise 
in labour productivity. We have also seen the close con- 


nection between the rise in labour productivity and the more 


efficient use of raw materials which was brought about by 
the progress of rationalization. This development is an 
indication of the great contribution by renewal of equip- 
ment, mechanization, and improved techniques toward rais- 
ing the level of labour productivity which argues strongly 
for the. view that any future growth in labour productivity 
will be possible only through carrying on still further rationa- 
lization along these lines. After the war, the large mines, 
which had been hit the hardest, were suffering from inflated 
assets, huge debts and slow recovery, while the smaller mines 
had a smaller fixed capital and were therefore in a position 
to adjust their level of operation to the changing conditions 
of the market. The smaller mines have accordingly been 
able to raise their productive efficiency back up to pre-war 


e 
| 

| 

‘ 
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Labour Preductivity in Coal Mines and Factors Affecting its Changes | 
(1947=100) 
Ratio to total | 
regular workers Unit 
Monthly Workers Direct Working consump- 
coal output in services pit rate of tion of 
per worker for over workers all mine- 
0 years workers timber 
1948 102 122 102 105 109 - 
1949 122 133 103 107 94 
1950 152 158 109 103 84 
1951 173 181 113 115 72 


Source: .Based on statistics of the National Resources Agency, 
the Japan Coal Association, etc. ‘ 


level, while the larger mines have shown a more or less 
low level. The problem of recovery and rationalization in 
the larger mines has thus become a most pressing one. The 
coal mining industry, however, is just beginning to under- 

take a fundamental reorganization of its productive struc- 
ture, and it will be some time before any substantial rise 
in the level of labour productivity can be expected. 


Comparing recent figures on labour productivity for the 
major countries, the daily output per worker for Japan is 
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only 6% of that for the United States and 33% of that <; 
for the United Kingdom and West Germany. With regard 
to the rate of recovery to pre-war levels, Japan shows only 
50%, while the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France reached a higher level than pre-war days. This ' 
will be due to natural conditions, the level of mechanization, 
etc. and constitute a factor for the high production costs. 
Under these circumstances, fundamental measures such as 
the fundamental. revision of production methods with em- 
phasis on mechanization rather than labour will be impera- 
tive, 
Daily Coal Output per Worker in Principal Countries 


Japan West France . ‘ 
U.S.A. U.K, Germany 
1936 1951 (1) (2) (3) (3) 
Daily output (tons) 90.8 0.4 7.0 1.2 Ha | 0.9 
Percentage to the 
pre-war figure(4)% — 50. 150 101 71 101 
Note: 1) Average for 1950. (2) Average for 1951. 


o 3) Average for Jan.-Aug. 1951. (4) The pre-war 
1936, but West Germany 1937. 


Source: Compiled by the Japan Coal Mining Federation. 
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Aniseed Oil 


For September & 1952 


September Jan.-Sept. 
Imports | $ 
Total Cwt. 551 368,545 1,590 1,016,283 
ing Formosa) 551 368,545 1,590 1,016,283 
Exports 
. Total . Cwt. 505 350,401 2,210 1,266,444 
‘United Kingdom 80 50,366 666 206,917 
Africa (British) come — 36 25,543 
23 14,920 100 66,655 
India 8 . 6,004 30, . 223,671 
New Zealand. .... 3 1,938 7 4,741 
British Comm., 
other = — 6 4,714 
Burma .. — 1 527 
-Formosa 4 2,940 iZ 11,100 
Japan . 6 4,700 31 25,353 
Belgium — — 19 12,128 
‘France 262 # £184,984 977 669,394 
Germany ............ 11 7,891 . 31 22,653 
25. 18,412 18. 48,998 
Netherlands ...... 79. 55,586 217 142,390 
4 _2,€60 4 2,660 
Groundnut (Peanut) Oil 
Total .Cwt. 17,950 2,003,192 192,782 22,992,214 
India 2,489 259,253 120,996 13,149,887 
Malaya — 1,884 217,850. 
China, (exclud- | 
ing Formosa) 10,824 1,137,355. 30,982 3,722,365 
Formosa _........... — 125 19,950 
Indochina ......... 721 66,350 7,637 1,038,894 
Indonesia .......... 785 92,484 7,877 1,158,579 
Japan 196 33,600 
Macao 207 27 630 5838 75,640 . 
2,924 420,120 23,052 3,575,549 . 
Exports 
Total _ Cwt. 7,548 892,657 52,656 6,271,689 
Australia .......... 6 1,366 75 16,617 
Malaya se 838 160,393 4,997 954,771 
New Zealand .... 6 1,627 
North Borneo | 
‘Pakistan — 2 350 
British Comm., | 
other . 1 259 ~101 20,016 
Formosa 5,302 569,304 24,810 2,781,543 
Japan ..... — — 1,583 150,298 
Macao ... 1,849 153 320 10,1383. 1,361,v95 
— 91 11,500 
— 10,547 974,588 
Rapeseed Oil 
Imports 
Total _Cwt. 28,896 2,432,376 29,096 2,451,348 
China, (exclud- | 
Ing Formosa). 28,896 2,432,376 29,096 2,451,348 
Exports 
. Total ._ Cwt. 41,464 2,770,607 42,256 2,874,842 
Australia ............ — 202,227 
tries, other ... 20,028 1,001,411 20.028 1,001,411 
italy ..... 1,973 167,019 . -1,973 167,019 
Netherlands ...... 19,463 1,602,177 19,468 1,602,177 


Imports 
Total Cwt. 


Burma... 
China, (exclud- 
ing, Formosa) 
Exports 

Total . Cwt. 
United Kingdom 
Africa (British) 
Australia 


New Zealand .... 
North Borneo 


Indochina 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Korea, 
Macao 
Thailand . 
Asian Countries, 


South .... 


Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 


European Coun- 
tries, other . 


Imports 
Total Cwt. 


China, (exclud- 
ing Formosa) 
Exports 

Total . Cwt. 


United Kingdom 
British Comm., 
other 


Malaya 
China, 


(exclud- 


ing Formosa) , 
Formosa 


Japan 
Korea, South ... 
Exports 

Total .... Lb. 
United Kingdom 
Australia... ...... 
Canada 


Thailand 
Belgium 

Germany 
Sweden 


Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
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Tung Oil (Woodoil) 
September Jan-Sept. 
$ 
39,944 17,480,867 254,919 48,161,227 
— 251 25,577 


39,944 7,480,867 254,668 48,138,650 


55,999 9,441,820 226,153 39,291,309 


23,702 4,366,993 64,457 12,245,006 


— 1,980 400,197 
398 77,282 6,056 1,217,527 
500 96,390 9,334 1,959,033 
175 32,279 2,214 448,622 
81 15,967 1,652 339,026 
1,040 205,161 2,330 472,268 
10 2,145 133 27,550 
240 48,700 3,860 830,678 
— — 383 95,800 
—_ — 1,200: . 237,728 
2,093 416,541 6,888 1,386,928 
— — 133 29,943 
a4: 4326 265 50,904 
133 17,750 786 144,125 
— 40 8,433 
— — 236 50,795 
1,400 279,000 
12,348 2,000,460 
820 49,500 2,635 472,985 
26,982 4,047,388 102,188 15,459,642 
1,554 321,153 
200 38,640 3,800 753,244 
- 101 22,764 281 60,262 
 Teaseed Oil 


41,923 5,312,625 92,233 11,773,372 


41,923 5,312,625 92,233 11,773,372 


24,497 2,994,523 65,191 7,746,116 


24,497 2,994,523 45,060 5,721,916 


300 40,810 
9 1,150 
19,822 1,982,240 
Bristles | 
2.186 67,594 1,099,444 21,167,776 
oni — 1,078,952 20,729,578 
1,220 24,376 1220 24,376 
966 43,218 12,881 351,026 
1,220 22,000 1,446,312 34,945,799 
— 8,680 76,280 
990 38,407 
21,120 362,000 
acs 
260 2.300 
sie — 1,839,381 33,469,357 
424° 30,277 
74,400 848,208 
690 7,314 
2,264 76,500 
1,220 22,000 1/220 22,000 
800 11,180 


India 
Formosa ._.....:..... 
Beigigm ............ 
Norway 
, Sweden .°........ 
: Germany ............ 
| Imports 
| Lb... 
YA 
| = 
Wy 
U3 
Formosa. ............ 
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Feathers (excl. ornamental feathers) 
September | .. Jan.-Sept. 
Imports $ 
Total .... Lb. 397,070 1,152,173 4,860,465 22,483,865 
Malaya 34,969 113,423 274,476 1,195,367 
North Borneo | 

(Br.) $248 4,669 
U.S.A. 1,914 8,804 10,136 51,725 
4,256 12,768 174,124 1,020,465 
China, (exclud- | 

ing Formosa) 9,465 60,850 553,500 3,755,836 
Formosa ............ 9,935 59,200 602,367 3,825,874 
Indochina ......... 262,981 647,708 2,654,828 9,606,068 
Indonesia ........ 2. 5,600 13,900 
13,152 39,620 147,687 684,639 
57,998 208,700 436,504 2,325,322 

Exports 

Total .... Lb. 298,292 1,480,988 3,095,653 25,744,941 
United 1,100 11,600 39,984 238,578 
Australia 1,998 ‘9,890 30,071 259,863 
Canada 120,301 873,295 
India .. ‘i 250 1,250 2,779 13,915 
Malaya .... 1,410 7,350 
New 11, "236 18,940 
23,329 68,128 1, 746, 733 17,226, 263 
Indonesia ........ 6, 200 33,000 
3,414 14,864 14,274 67,029 
1,250 3,000 1,385 3.419 
9,024 46,022 9,024 46,022 
wenmark 18,000 108,800 119,828 1,137,850 
— — 6,045 40,912 
Germany ........... 209,427 982,059 672,357 3,068,327 
6,000 120,825 6,128 121,326 
Norway 24,500 165,050 304,553 2,573,536 
Sweden _......... — — 3,400 15,317 

Tea (China) 

Imports 

Total .... Lb. 765,548 1,759,564 11,785,136 22,238,002 
China, (exclud- 

ing Formosa) 383,756 752,717 4,065,053 7,515,008 
Formosa: ............ 381,391 1,003,247 7,710,693 14,706,184 
Macao 401 3,600 9,390 16,810 

Exports 

Total .... Lb. 893,002 2,658,591 10,399,780 27,460,234 
United Kingdom 2,208 26,284 779,552 1,449,519 
Africa (British) 100 598 210,768 515,869 
......... 44,360 110,780 ‘254,187 684,533 
Canada 19,281 81,768 77,492 279,951 
73,594 165,284 565,109 1,203,988 
New Zealand .... —6(788 3,270 4,011 18,031 
North Borneo . 

3,266 6,994 41,890 96,211 
.......... 18,500 40,000 19,500 42,650 
British Comm., | 

1,550 1,793 11,169 33,303 
— 20,000 25,480 
African Coun- | | 

tries, other 580,667 1,798,935 6,955,140 19,459,098 

9.346 36.650 446,450 1,234,469 
Central America 1,176 2,777 10,785 34,082 
South America _ 3,991 11,487 79,514 201,078 
ss 1,780 8,642 14,194 38,096 
Formosa ............ — 3,565 / 12,455 
Indochina ......... 31,193 80,832 145,986 449,060 
Indonesia _........ 5,790 25,744 
ON 32 232 32 232 
Korea, oath — 58 320 
7,547 12,280 233,566 427,556 
Philippines. ...... 24.355 41,704 161,339 . 301,864 
Thailand ....... 27,309 66,075 208,053 456,643 
Asian Countries, | 

107 416 10,325 , 31,676 
4,634 
Denmark ........ 1,134 13,426 28,244 148,393 


eee e Pee eer eee 


Netherlands 
Sweden 
European Coun- 

tries, other .... 
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40,658 148,040 
60 324 


Tea (China) —(Continued) 


Beet & Cane (Not 


Imports 
Total Cwt. 


India 
Malaya 
North 
British Comm., 
other 


97,306 3,376,551 


Jan.-Sept. 

51,345 179,010 
73 424 
500 1,875. 

41,005 73,644 
357. . 4,600 

1,019 4,416. 


948,463 35,167,958 


2,607 79,601 
2,699 88,400 


92,000 3,268,550 


147,007 4,968,744 
121,433 4,292,598. 


7,340 


332,780. 


656,746 24,710,316 


Formosa ..,'........ 11,072 594,400 
Macao — — 2,065 187,720 
Philippines — 2,800 181,400 
Exports | 
Total _ Cwt. 21,232 744,976 223,833 9,348,906 
400 13,200 400 13,200 
— 996 . 56,580 
China, _(exclud- 
ing Formosa) — —_— 848 42,500 
Japan. .... 17,114 634,376. 195,908 7,989,841 
Korea, South 11,408- 616,793 
Macao 3,7 718 97, 7,400. 13, 605,842 
Siar Beet & Cane (Refined) | 
Imports 
Total __ Cwt. 11,812 589,664 151,822 7,816,684 
Malaya 19,674 992,000 
U.S.A, 8 667 1,123 
Formosa 11,804 538,997 100,805 5,026,257 
Indonesia ......... — 31,828 1,797,304 
Exports 
| Total _ Cwt. 56,550 2,612,631 439,574 21,532,926 
Africa (British) 85 6,450 384 29,922 
Canada 3 205 8 612 
Ceylon 42 3,044 64 4,660 
Maen 19,101 808,306 248,528 11,384,448 
North Borneo 
22,626 955,119 28,235 1,242,415 
— 107. \ 8,785 
U.S.A. — — 6 681 
si 674 33,800 3,592 193,027 
China, (exclud- 
ing Formosa) 7,385 408,320 
Formosa. ... — — 5,813 354,979 
7,632 458,205 | 41,425 2,151,035. 
pa South . 2,732 143,250 46,206 2,514,162 
3,655 204,252 46.386 2,628,625. 
Asian Countries, 
other — 1,900 101,064 
Tungsten Ore & Concentrates 
Exports 
Total Cwt. - 827 876,760 2,864 3,696,452 
United Kingdom _ 60. 60,480 220 261,000 
Netherlands ...... 267 316,280 712 878,780 
_ Iron Ore & Concentrates (excl. pyrites not roasted). 
Exports 
Total _Cwt. 121,550 343,716 1,677,214 4,221,578 4 


| 
Exports | 
Germany .......... 
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HK Sundry Imports & Exports 


For January-September 1952 


Radio for telegraphy, tele- 


phony, television and radar 


1952 
Jan.-Sept. 
Import $ 
Total 5,745,763 
‘United Kingdom ... — 3,786,345 

India — 300 
‘Malaya — 2,662 
Indochina — 6,000 
Japan — 55,575 
Macao ..... — 9,290 
Belgium .... — 42,480 
Denmark _............ 68,266 
France — 253,087 
Italy — 46,474 
Netherlands .......... — 647,849 
Norway — 24,348 
— 32,402 
Switzerland .......... 48,013 
U.S.S.R. — 39,000 
European Coun- 

tries, other ........ — 18,000 
Export 
— 708,496 
Australia 3,449 
Malaya — 148,492 
North Borneo (Br. ) — 5,509 
Pakistan 1,050 
British Comm., 

Burma — 1,145 
China, (excluding 

Formosa) — 29,163 
Formosa. — 199,715 
Indochina. — 6,158 
aJndonesia ............ 9,005 
Japan — 28,650 
Korea, South ........ — 674 
Philippines __.......... — 31,670 
Thailand — 14,840 
Asian Countries, 

‘Textile and accessories 
Import 
Total . — 21,700,157 
United — 12,324,311 
Australia — 3,770 
India — 229,173 
— 451,133 
China, ( excluding 

Formosa) .......... — 46,509 
3,010,964 
Belgium — 2,254,562 
Czechoslovakia — 38,076 
Germany — 1,125,947 
A — 1,425,332 

Switzerland .......: “371,095 


1952 


Jan.-Sept. 
Export | $ 
South America .... — 300,000 
China, (excluding | 
Formosa) .......... — . 12,999,410 
Indochina cae — 126,617 
Indonesia _........-... — 31,958 
Macao ... — 823,686 
Philippines —.......... — 60,964 
13,180 
Coal-tar dyestuffs, other than indigo 
Import | 
Cwt. 15,492 13,033,394 
‘United Kingdom .. 5,462 3,902,827 
351 339,018 
Malaya ...... 531 371,798 
87 78,209 
378 454,520 
Germany ........:.... 6,171,862 
Netherlands _........ 474 263,006 
Sweden ...... 19 12,400 
Switzerland ......... 1,471 2,035,241 
Export | 
Cwt. 19,399 18,642,143 
44 99,888 
54 290,750 
187. 246,681 
China, (excluding 
Formosa) ......-. 13,556 13,598,125 
4,080 3,194,329 
1 5,040’ 
Indonesia... 150 296,625 
Korea, South ........ 12 11,820 
292 168,197 
756 335,941 


Indigo, natural and synthetic 
Import | 
Cwt. 12,407 5,519,982 
United Kingdom .. 6,783 3,053,624 
798 250,394 
297 28,000 
France -..... 464 207,072 
2,455 1,144,157 
Switzerland ._........ 1,598 829,735 
Export | 
Cwt. 36,191 15,808,925 
China, (excluding 

Formosa) 35,4381 15,574,122 
Formosa ..... 92,675 
Macao... 195 
323 123,933 
Netherlands _........ 118 18,000 


809. 


Fountain-pens, propelling pencils. 
penholders & pencil holders of all 
materials 


1952 
Jan.-Sept. 

Import $ 
Doz. 424,858 11,361,387 
United Kingdom .... 1,765 22,264 
11,026 124,650 
China, (excluding 

1,000 2,000 
368,591 6,120,949 
Export 
North Borneo 

Pakistan 3,364 68,952 
British Comm., 

Burma 27,650 
China, (excluding | 

Formosa) .......... 66 2,218 
450 10,690 
Korea, South ........ 150 2,100 
PRP 2,187 23,658 
Asian Countries, 

1,001 21,727 


Furniture of vegetable plaiting 
materials 


Import 
— 1,015,493 
China, (excluding 

Formosa) ........ — 791,866 
Formosa — §,626 
— 166,617 | 
Export 
United Kingdom .. — 23,910 
Africa (British) ... 72,063 
171,740 
Canada ...... — 121,319 
— 598,696 
New Zealand ........ — 15,937 
North Borneo 

British Comm., | 

— 45,552 
African Countries, 

other .... — 18,504 
Central America .. — 280,808 
South America. ...... — 32,981 
China, (excluding 

Formosa — 360 
Indonesia ........... 4,650 
Japan — 29,625 
Philippines ............ 20,188 
— 363,876 
Asian Countries, 

Netherlands .......... 2.573 
Norway . — 2,100 
Sweden — 3,955 


| | 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Toys and games (including baby car- 
riages, playing cards) 


Canada 


China, 
Formosa) 


Macao 
Thailand 


(excluding 


Denmark 
France 
Germany 


Netherlands 
Switzerlande 
European Coun- 


tries, other ........ 


Australia 


North Borneo 


Pakistan 


British Comm., 
other 


African Countries, 


other 


United Kingdom .... 
Africa (British) .. 


Malaya. .....-......----»- 
New Zealand ........ 


U.S.A. 


Central America .. 
South America wane 


Burma 


China, 
Formosa) 


Formosa ..... 


(excluding 


Indochina 
Indonesia 


Japan 
Macao 
Philippines 
Thailand 


Asian 
other 


Sweden 
European Coun- 


tries, other ........ 


Countries, 


Jan.-Sept. 


1952 


6,483,355 


1,142,745 
99,330 
50,897 

656,362 


4,334,725 
24,530 
435 


900 


2,766 
54,020 
12,577 


7,040 


3,368 


5,938,938 


454,420 
26,242 
17,937 
11,412 

1,060 
3,419,070 
9,315 


17,548 
1,425 


76,849 


11,186 
41,897 
7,69¢ 
8,896 
7.857 


600 
7,044 
8,862 
1,070,172 
91,854 
47,015 
56,29 
504,286 


19,665 
5,325 


15,017 


Pyrotechnical articles (fireworks) 


China, 
Formosa) 
Macao 


United Kingdom .... 
(excluding 


4,980,942 
29,509 


125,865 
4,825,568 


Export 
Total 


Africa (British), 


Australia 
Canada 
Malaya . 


New Zealand 


North Borneo 


(Br.) 


British Comm.., 


other 


other . 
U.S.A. 


Central America __ 
South America .... 


Macao 


Philippines .... 


Thailand 


Asian 


other .... 


Countries, 


1952 


Jan.-Sept. 
$ 


6,303,743 


239,884 
344,555 


699,444 . 


143,816 
201,647 


84,515 


364,612 


45,231 
3,231,070 
286,921 
438,210 
1,480 
3,060 


| 75,000 


116,810 
13,805 
1,085 


12,598 
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NOTICE 


It is with pleasure that we an- 
~“‘nounce that ‘we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning property in 
these countries. 


HARRIMAN REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY MANAGERS. 


King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 
Hong - Kong. 
Tel. 35846. 


on PAL DC-6and 
Garuda CONVAIR-LINER 


Enjoy the speed, comfort and dependability of 
modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
Hong Kong to Djakarta via Manila. 


* PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA 
* Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 


MANILA - DJAKARTA 


One ticket, one resefvation all the way. Average 
flight time only 11 hours. 
4-day stopovers in Manila. 


Convenient 3-day or 


— 
United Kingdom — 
Export 
— * 
— 
* 
* 
| 
Import 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
«= “DLIDO” Repulse Bay 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
SPECIAL TEA DANCE 


4.30 p.m.—6.30 p.m. 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL 
‘TLIDO” Repulse Bay 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
SPECIAL TEA DANCE 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


Tickets and Reservations at Respective 
| Reception Offices. 
‘and at the Company’s Head Office 
Telephone House, 2nd floor, Hongkong — 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. | 


SEASOR 


GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. 


GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. 


4.30 p.m.—6.30 p.m. 


TWA == 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


No. 25 


The Orient’s. Own 


Civil Air Transport 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 


the world. 
PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLOG. 208 EDINBURGH 
ARCADE (ICE MOUSE ST) HOUSE 
PHONE 56756 PHONE 31286 PHONE 20057 
= = => == [TWA =| TWA = TWA = TWA 
Twa =| Twa =| TW = = 


Tinks 60 of 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 


_ That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA - 


the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 


AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 
Use the one-airline all the way, 


: Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
_ or Shipping Line 


4 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
== = TWA = = TWA == TWA J) 


| 
| 
SINE Mone: 
| 
q 
| 
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ae THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD STORAGE CO., EDs: 
HONG KONG 


OPERATING A Herd of 1,700 T.B.-Free Dairy Cattle, Piggeries and Chicken Farms. 
oy Cold Storage facilities of about 1,000,000 cubic feet. 


Twelve Soda Fountains and Restaurants, Modern Retail Butchery, Dairy and 
Provision Stores. 


i bo MANUFACTURING _ Crystal Clear Ice, Ice Cream, Frozen Confections and tes Cream Novelties, 
Cooked Meats and Delicatessen. 


“ * IMPORTING o | Refrigerated Meats, Game and Poultry, Quick Frozen Foods, Dairy Produce 

. _ of every variety, Canned, Bottled and Packaged Provisions, | 

CATERING To all leading Shipping and Airline Companies, Public Functions and Private 

Parties. 

Head Office | Telegraphic Address: 
Windsor House, Hong Kong . MILKMAID, Hong Kong. 
Box 286. 


: 


~The Hong Kong Chiap Hua Manufactury Co., (1947) Ltd. 


16, Queen's Road Central, Tai Ping Building 
HONG KONG. 


* 


from 


™ ; 


"MANUFACTURERS: | 
IGHTHOUSE” BRAND FLASHLIGHTS, 
“LIGHTHOUSE” BRAND HURRICAN LANTERNS 
M.S. BARS. (B.S.S. SPECIFICATIONS) ETC. ETC. 


0 
TRADE MARK \\@ 
AJ 
No KOS | 
j 


silk, 
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COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


The approaching New Year settle- 
ments are beginning to cast their usual 
shadow over the markets. 
tors are also having an influence upon 
‘trade, such as the suspension of import 
licences by West Germany in respect 
to goods of Chinese origin, which in 


particular is affecting the export of 


woodoil. feathers, oilseeds and egg 
powder, and-as a result of which prices 
have shown a falling tendencv. How- 
ever, cotton yarn merchants were 
cheered by an announcement by the 

K Dept. of Commerce & Industry, 
in revly to a petition by the HK Cotton 
& Yarn Merchants’ Association, that 


limited ovantities of imported cotton 


yarn might be re-exported under cer- 
tain conditions, even though such im- 
ports were originally approved for 
local consumption. 

China. Trade—The existing barter 
regulations for trade with China are 
proving, a deterrent to -the free. flow 
of trade. Dealers in industrial chemi- 
cals, for instance, understand that few 
Import licences are being issued by 
the Canton authorities, as the profits 
realised upon sales in China are in- 
sufficient to cover the value of the 
native staples sent in exchange under 
barter: HK merchants also are _ re- 
luctant to embark unon large scale 
barter transactions with the mainland, 
on the score of uncertainty as to what 
will be received in return and the 


difficulty of finding an outlet for some 


of the items. 
Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
December 13, 1952 
Transactions on the Cotton Yarn 
Market were in the main confined to 
local weaving mills, drawing force 


from other quarters being on a small 


seale. Buyers from Thailand, Singa- 
pore and Borneo were actively in the 
Metals market during the latter part 
of the week, causing a considerable 
amount of competitive -selling.  In- 
dustrial Chemicals were dull, with only 


limited support from exporters to Tai- 


wan and local interests. The’ 
market quiet. 


Paper 
China Produce, 


except for vegetable oils, showed great 


activity, the chief supporters being ex- 
porters to: Europe (unhulled _§sesa- 
mum, aniseed star, woodoil, raw 
egg powder (U.K.) pepper- 
mint oil, bitter almond (W. Ger- 
many), cassia lignea); Japan (crude 
lacquer, potato chips, woodoil, talcum, 
unhulled sesamum); Australia (wood- 
oil); India (cassia lignea, woodoil, 


Other fac- 


“per picul, $65. 
Plate Cuttings %’’ & under $24 per 


crude arsenate); Singapore (pepper- 
mint oil, sesamum oil, tea, rice & wheat 
brans, groundnut cake); Penang (rice 
& wheat brans, groundnut cake); 
Taiwan (alum); Indonesia (rosin, un- 
hulled sesamum); Thailand  (ros.n); 
Philippines (unhulled sesamum). 


Imports from China received during 
the week included: Woodoil 60 tons, 
rapeseed oil 300 tons, sesamum 17,450 
bales, rosin 3300 cases, cassia lignea 
5210 bales, gallnuts 1280 bales, raw 
lacquer 675 drums, tea 1599 cases, 
beans 30,200 bales. 


HK Commodity Prices Dec. 8-13, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul = 133.33 lbs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1170, $1190 
& $1210 per bale. Indian 16s $905 
& $940 per bale; 40s $1600. Italian 
20s $1015, $1070 & $1140; 42s $2180. 
Belgian 32s $1620. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 
Jan, shipment cif HK NT-roller gin 
$1.93 per. lb, LSS-r.g. $1.91, 4F-r.g. 
$1.89, 289F-r.g. $1.97. 

Metals—Mild Steel Plates 3/16” $64 
Mild Steel 


picul. Galvd Iron Sheets G24 68 cents, 
G26 70 cents per lb; Japan G31 3’ x 7’ 
$8.40 per sheet. Copper Sheets, Japan 
A’ x @ 3/32" & S450: x. 8’ 
1/32”—-1/16” $5.40 per lb. Corr. 
Roofing Iron Sheets 3’ x 7’ G28 73 
cents per lb. Corr. Aluminium Sheets, 
Europe G26 $16, G28 $17 per sheet. 
Zine Sheets, Europe 3’ x 8’ G9 $180 
per picul. Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Japan 18’—22’ %” $40 per picul; 
Europe 40’ 5/16” $56 per picul, 1%” 
$47, 1%” $45, 20’ 2” $43; HK make 
20’—40’ %” to %” $42.50, %” $42, 
%”’ $41.50 per picul. Mild Steel Joists, 
U.K. 30’ 3 x 6” $80 per picul. Steel 
Wire Ropes, U.K. 1” $2.70 per lb, 
1%”’ $2.40, 2”. $1.90, 234” $1.80, 3” 
$1.60. Galvd Wire Netting Europe 50 
yds 3%’ G20 $56, 1%”? G19 $42, 2” 
G18 $36. Galvd Iron Wire, Europe 
G10 $57 per picul, G14 $50, G24 $78. 
Wire Nails, kegs G12 1%” $54 per 
picul, G10 2%” $55, G5 6” $61; Europe 
under 1” G18 %” & %” $69 per picul, 
250 kegs 1%”—3” $54 per picul. Tin- 
plate, U.K. 20” x 28” skids $148 per 
case of 200 Misprint Tinplate 
Waste Waste, USA 18” x 24°’ coked 
$155 per 200-lbs case: 3’”’—10”’ coked 
$133 per 200-lbs. Electrolytic Tin- 
late Strips 3”—10” $130 per 200-lbs. 
lackplate Waste Waste, USA G29-G33 
18” x 24” & over $72 per picul. Black- 
plate 3’ x 6’ G18-G20 $62, G24-G26 


$65, G30-G31 $72 per picul; Japan 
3’ x 7’ G380/G81 $72 per picul. 
Industrial Chemicals—Boric Acid 


Powder, Italy 50-kg bag 87 cents per 
lb. Ammonium Chloride, U.K. 1%-cewit 
packing $380 per ton, Belgium 1-cwt 


paper packing $270 per ton. Bicar- 
bonate of Ammonia, U.K. 2-cwt 
drum $630 per ton. Borax, gran., 


ream. Bond 


U.S.A. 100-lbs paper bag $39. 
Carbon Black, Germany 145%-lb case 
“Ni”? $175. Glycerine 1.260 sg, Hol- 
land 250-kg drum $2.05 per lb. Lemon 
Shellac, India No. 1 $230 per picul. 
Lithopone 30%, Germany 56 lbs paper 
bag 86 cents per lb. Petrolatum Snow 
White, USA 377-lbs drum 80 cents per 
lb. Polystyrene Moulding Compound, 
Canada or U.K. $2.60 per lb. Sodium 
Perborate, Germany 100-kg drum 
78/80/81 cents per lb. Sodium Sul- 
phide, U.K. 5-cwt drum $550 per ton. 
Sodium filicofluoride (ground), Hol- 
land 100-kg packing $650 per ton. 
Tanning Extracts Quebracho about 105- 
Ibs bag 72 cents per lb. Zine Oxide, 
99%, Germany 76% cents per Ib. . 

Paper—Art Printing (one side), U.K. 
85 lbs $90/92 per ream; Italy $92 per 
Paper, unwatermarked 
22”” x 34” 32-lbs $24.30/24.50 per 
ream. Foolscap Creamlaid 48—60 lbs 
2642” x 33” $1.45 per lb, miscel. brands 
85/95 cents per lb. Cellophane 36” x 
39”, Japan coloured $93 per ream. 
Greaseproof Packing 30” x 40” 34 lbs 
$28 per ream, 20” x 30’ 17% lbs, 
Germany $17 per ream. MG Sulphite, 
47 lbs brown, Italy & Holland $30/31.50 
per ream; Poland 35” x 47” white 47 
lbs $382 per ream, 60—100 lbs 85/90 
cents per lb; 57—160 brown 
73/82/90 cents per lb. Waterproof 
Kraft 35” x 47” 120 lbs Belgium $100 
per ream. MG Cap, Japan 17% lbs 
white $10.15 per ream; Norway $10.60. 
Manifold 16 lbs white Norway $15.60/ 
15.80 per ream; Italy $15.20; Czech 
$15.40; France $14.20; Germany 
$14.50. Poster 57—68 lbs 65 cents 
per lb. Woodfree Printing, Norway & 
Sweden 65—70 lbs 72 cents per lb; 
Austria, Czech & Holland 57—60 lbs 
71 cents, 80—100 lbs 73/76 cents per 
lb. Newsprint in ream 31 x 438” 50 
lbs $22.50/22.80 per ream. Newsprint, 
Thin in ream 22%” x 51” 25 lbs $18.50 
per ream. Duplex Board 240 Ibs 
Sweden $125 per ream, Finland $117, 
Germany $118; 280—380 lbs, Europe 
58/62 cents per lb. Bristol Board 
26—32 lbs x $1 per lb. Straw- 
board, Yellow, Holland 26’? x 31” 80z 
$435 per ton, 10—120z $440, 14—160z 
$445, 20—320z $585; Japan 80z $435, 
10—160z $440 per ton. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil, refined in bulk $184 per picul, 
in drums $192, European buying offer 
£195 per ton c&f. Cottonseed Oil 
$92 per picul. Citronella Oil $2.40 per 
lb. Peppermint Oil $21.50 per Ib. 
Sesamum Oil $220 per picul. Other 
Produce: Alum lq $385 per  picul. 
Bitter Almond Tsingtao, medium grade 
$104 per picul. Beeswax, Kiangsi $425 


per picul. Aniseed Star, Nanning lq 
$295 per picul. Cassia Lignea in bulk 
$57 per. picul. Cassia Unscraped, 


Honan $94 per picul. Egg Powder, 
Dried Albumen $5 per lb.; Dried Yolk 
$2.80 per lb. Gallnuts, 2q 
$35 per picul. Garlic, Tientsin Toast- 
ed $39.50 per picul; Kiating $33.30. 
Groundnut Cake, Tsingtao -$27 per 
picul. Gypsum, Hupeh $15.50 per: 


| 
| 
| 
$37 


812 


picul. Rice Bran, Changsha $19.90/ 
20.05 per picul, Canton $18.40, Chang- 
teh $17.80; Wheat Bran, Hankow 
$22.70 per picul. Rosin A-grade $96 

er quintal. Potato Chips in gunny 
bas $195 per picul. Crude Lacquer, 
Shensi $595 per picul. Sesamum Un- 
hulled, Kwangchowwan black 1q 
$74.50 per picul, Tientsin white .$60, 
Hankow brown 2q $58.20/59. Talcum, 
Kwangtung $13.50 er picul. Raw 
Silk, 20/22, Canton $2000. Shanghai 
A $3750 per picul. Silk Waste, Sze- 
chuan No. 2—4 $610 ver picul. Tea: 
Taiwan Green 1q $375, medium $325 

er picul; Pochung 2q $345, 3q $275. 
Wiserals: Arsenate, crude $430 per 
picul; Tungsten Ore 65% $1200 per 
picul. Beans: Green, Large, Kaifeng in 
gunny bag $46.20; Green, Small, Kal- 
.gan (new) 1q $51.50, Tientsin (new) 
$41.70 per picul, Hankow $32; White 
String, Kiangsi $33; Red, Tientsin 
(new) $61 per picul. 


HK RE-EXPORT OF IMPORTED 
““COTTON_ YARN 


The Director of Commerce and In- 
dustry has announced that on the re- 
commendation of the Trade Advisory 
Committee he is prepared to consider 
up to January 31, 1953, applications 
for the re-export to approved destina- 
tions of limited ‘quantities of imported 
cotton yarn, even though such imports 
were originally approved for locai con- 
sumption. : 

Export Licences will not be grantcd 
for more than 25% of any consignment 
of cotton yarn imported into the Colony 
on or after September 1, 1952. To 
qualify for this concession the exchange 
authorisation for such imports must be 
dated not later than November 30, 
1952. i | 

Applications for the diversion to other 
destinations of cotton yarn, shipment 
of which to Hongkong has not yet been 
completed, will also be entertained, 
subject to exchange control considera- 
tions. 

These measures are being taken to 
relieve the present congested state of 
the local cotton yarn market. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Chance 


The market of last week was steady 
but the lowest of the month, The 
total number of shares dealt with in 
the week was 226,392 and the total 
volume was $2,583,823. Wheelocks 
depreciated about $19 this week because 
the Rights (worth about $10.50) and 
the Interim Dividend ($8) had been 
deducted and buyers did not seem to 
like paying for the new shares. The 
net depreciation is $5. 
went up from $6.95 to $8.30, and eased 
a little at the close of the week. The 
apparent reasons were that better divi- 
dend would be paid and that the com- 
pany might sell a part of their pro- 
perties at good price which would 
enable them to return to their share- 
holders an excellent bonus. Telephones 
rose from $17.40 to $18.0n account of 


H.K, Hotels | 


their additional income from the recent 


increase of their charges of all tele- 


hones. The drop of 50c. in Dairy 
arms is due to no apparent reason 
and is a consequence of the general drop 
of the local share market except rubber 
companies which Had been strongly 
supported by the rise of Spot Rubber 
in Singapore. 
China Lights eased slightly during the 
week, the former due to profit-taking 
and the latter due to deduction of 
dividend,. 

The following are the quotations and 
changes of the share market at the 
close of the 12th December, 1952, 


compared with those at the close of the | 


previous week:— 
H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 b. 
ay Fs Loan (1934 & 1940), 91%, nom; up 
1%. 
314% Loan (1948), 92 b; up 1%. 
| Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1430 b; 1480 sa. ? 
#H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £80% nom; 
down £1. 


Chartered Bank, £10-1/16 nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £1914 nom up £4. 
Bank of East Asia, 152 sa. . a a 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 252%4 b; up $24. 
Union Ins., 780 b; 782% sa; up $7%. 
China Underwriters, 5.30 nom. | 


H.K. Fire Ins., 145 b up $3. 


Shipping 

Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 77/6; up 84d. 
U. Waterboats, 13 b; up 50 cents. 
U. Waterboats ae 10.80 nom. 


Asia Nav., 1.4 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 

H.K. & K. Wharves, 91 b; 91% 8; 91 sa; 
down 50 cents. 

North Point Wharves, 6.45 b; down 5 cents. 

Sh. Hongkew, 2%, nom. 

H.K. Docks, 20.20 sa: down 70 cents. 

China Providents (Old), 12.80 b; 13 s; 12.90 sa; 
up 10 cents. 

China Providents (New), 6.10 b; 6.30 s. 

S’hai Dockyards, 1.85: s. 

Wheelocks. Ex Rts. & Int., 30 b; 30% sa; 
down $18.50: 

Wheelocks (Rights), 10% b; 10.70 s; 10% sa.. 


| Mining 
Ravb Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 3% c¢. s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 8 s; up $1.05. : 
H.K. ag (Old), 75% b; 5914 s; 58% sa; 


up 

(Bonus’ & 1952 Issue), 5814 5s; 
up e 

S’hai Lands, 1 b; 1.30 s. 

sores. 14.20 s; 14 sa; up 50 cents. 


Realties, 2.20 b;, 2.325 s; 2.30 sa: 
down 2% 


cents. 


Chinese Estates, 145 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 22.10 b; 22.40 s; 22.20 sa: 
down 50 cents. 


Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 34 nom; down $1. 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 16% nom. 
Star Ferries, 118 b; 121 s; 119 sa; up $1. | 
China Lights (F. Pd.). Ex. Div., 9.35 b:! 


9.40 s; 9.40/.35 sa; down 15 cents. Rhee 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), Ex. Div., 6.20 b; 


6.25 s: 6.20 sa: down 5 cents. 
H.K. Electrics, 23.60 b; 28.80 s; 28.80 sa; 
up 10 cents. by 

Macao Electrics, 11.20 s. 

Sandakan Lichts, 7% nom. 
Telephones, 18 sa; up 60 cents. 
Telephones (Rights), 4 b; 4.10 s; 4 


sa; up 20 
cents. 
Shanghai Gas, 65c. nom. 
Industrials 
Cald. Mace: (Ord.), 27.60 s. 


Cements, 19 b; 19.20 s; 19.10 sa; down 10 cents. 
H.K. Ropes, 20.90 s. | 


H.K,. Tramways and 


- Marsman, (H.K.), ‘55c. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Stores &c. 
Dairy .Fdrms, 19.10 b; 19.40 s; 19.30. sa; 
“down 50. éents: 
Watsons, 24% b; 24.70 sa; down 30 cents. 
L. Crawfords, 33 s; down 50 cents. 
Sinceres, 2.90 nom. 
China Kmporium, 9% hom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.55 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 140. nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 4844 nom; down $2. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18.30 nom. 
International Films, 77c. b; 80c. s; 78c. sa. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.30 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.70 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

nom; up 5 cents. 
S’hai Loan, 1.15 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5.40 b; 5.70 s; down 5 cents. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2.30 b; 2.35 s; up 12% cents. 


Rubber Companies 
nom. 
30c. nom. 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 
Anglo-Java, 


 . Ayer Tawah, 3.40 nom. 


Bute Plantation, 2.20 nom. 


Consolidated Rubber, 3.35 b; up 10 cents. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.20 nom; up 10 cents. 
Java-Consolidated, 42%c. b; up 5 cents. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 b. 

Kroewoek Java, 40c. nom. 

Langkat, 55c. nom. 

Rubber Trust, 2.35 b; 2.45 s; 2.45/.40 sas 


up 10 cents. 
Shanghai Kedah, 6 b. ; 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. b. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2 nom. 
Sungei Duri, 3.65 s. 
Tanah Merah, 95c. s; 90c. sa. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom; up 10 cents. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week December 8—13: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 
tael $ 2821%4.—278%, for .99 fine in 
Macao $ 291%—289%. Day-to-day 
high & low: $ 282%—2793%4; 280%— 
27834; 279%—278%; 28014—279%: 
279%—279; 279%4—279. Opening 
281%, closing 27954. Crossrates US$ 
40.05—39.95; cif Macao contracts for 
total of 28,800 ozs at 39.90—39.73. — 


Market quiet, prices declined on lower 
world rates (down to 36.80) and lower 
local TT New York. Other factors 
causing lower rates were decreased cost. 
of Macao import licences from Macao. 
pataca 13.40 to 11 per fine oz. Gold 
Importers were heavy direct sellers. 
The outlook is bearish. | 


Changeover interest favored buyers. 
and totaled 40c.\per 10 taels. Trad- 
ings: 168,600 taels or daily average 
28,100. Positions: 93,400 average. 


Cash sales: 25,590 taels of which only © 


4090 listed. Imports 19,400 taels, from 
Macao. Arrival in’ Macao 42,000 ozs 
fine. Exports: 20,500 taels of which 


7500 to Singapore, 4500 Indonesia, 8500 


Japan and Korea, 3500 Taiwan, 1500 
Indochina. 
US$: High & low for US notes 


$ 610%—606%, DD 610—6063, TT 
613—608%. High & low: for TT: 
$ 613—610%; 611—60834; 610—609; 
610—609%; 610—609; 6091%4—609. 
Sales: TT US$ 2,520,000, DD 472,000, 
notes spot 697,000, futures 5% mil- 


lion. | 


Market was active but rates declined 
due to strength of sterling abroad. In 


| 
% 
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_ quantities 


‘December 18, 1952 


TT sector business increased on bigger 
of gold contracted and 
heavier sales of TT New York coming 


from arbitrageurs. Bangkok dropped 


off as a source of supply. In notes, 
interest favored sellers at $ 4.50 per 
US$ 1000, and positions figured at 
US$ 3/4 million. In DD business in- 
creased as drafts from Manila arrived 
in larger volume, 


SILVER: Rates per tael $ 5.75— 
67, per dollar coin 3.85—3.80, per 
suai coins 2.80—2.78. Sales: 

taels, 4500 dollar coins, 4000 small 
coms. 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD: 
DD Singapore per HK$ 100 Mal.$ 
53.70—53:75, Indochina per HK$..100 
piastres 845-—87 0, Thailand per cen 
100 baht 274—27 7. Manila per one Bee 
HK$ 2.074%42—2. 051%. Japan per U 
HK$. 6.083—6.01, per 10,000 yen 
149—148%. Sales: 290,000 Mal.$, 5% 
million piastres, 1% million baht, 1565,- 

- 000 pesos, 60,000 US$ and 24 million 
yen. Japanese exchange is more active 
and bound to rise as many Japanese 
«commodities are about to be shipped 
direct to Macao (for delivery to China) 
and requirement to settle exchange for 


_ these commodities should drive up the 


‘yen price. 
Banknote exchange rates, per HK$: 


London -15.68—15.65, Australia 12.40— 


12.24, N: Zealand 13—12: 95, S. 
15—14. 90, India 1.20—1. 18. 
1.18—1. 17, Malaya 
Canada 6.18%4—6. 17, Manila 2.09 
2.06, Macao 1—.97, ‘Japan per 10,000 
yen 153—146%, Indochina 1157— 
1145, Thailand .339—.336, Indonesia 


Africa 
Pakistan 


-285—. 275. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan per 1000 in notes $ 267—253, 
DD Taipei 265—262%, and sales resp. 
160,000 and 1% million yuan. Gold 
and US$ exchange with Taiwan per 100 
there HK$ 107 and 103 resp.  Smug- 


gling between Taiwan and HK being 


on the increase, settlement of obliga- 


tions in US$ and also in gold involves 


often larger amounts. 


3000 


1.834—1.832, 


_ People’s Bank of China yuan per 
one million $ 142—180, DD Canton 
210—200, Amoy. 189—180, Shanghai 
186—180, and sales resp. 70 million, 
170 m., 150 m. and 200 m. yuan. Re- 
mittance with Amoy in US$ quoted 
HK$ 5.29—5.27. Exchange with 
Shanghai in gold and US$ quoted resp. 
86 and 84 per 100 in China. Since 


_ the upvaluation of foreign currencies 
in Peking the price level of domestic. 


products rose between 5 and 10% and 
imported commodities rose by 10%—in 
line with the depreciation of the PB 
yuan. | 

THE SHANGHAI 


LAND _INVEST- 


‘MENT COMPANY, LTD. 


The fifty-eighth Ordinary General 


-Meeting of the shareholders of The 


Shanghai Land Investment Company, 
Ltd., was held last week when it was 
shown that the net profit for the. year 
amounted to HK$13,183 as compared 
with a loss of HK$656,205 for 1950. 


The Company’s working account 
showed the gross rents amounted to 
JMP10,710,901,126 (exchange rate 
JIMP3 .920—HK$1. 00) while the gross 
profit for the year amounted to 
HK$156, 564 including depreciation on 


buildings, sundry equipment and furni-. 


ture.. reserve of HK$250,000 is 
maintained for doubtful rents, arising 
from the fact as pointed out by the 
Chairman, that “it has become more 


and more difficult to collect rents and, — 


but for the efforts of our Volunteers, 
rent collection would have been worse 
than in fact they have been.” He added 
that “it is not possible to regard the 
future, at least the immediate future, 
with any great degree of confidence 
for there has been a very general fall 
in the rate of rents paid in Sharighai.” 

The Chinese Government’s _assess- 
ment of income tax in respect of 1951 
amounted to HK$240,198 of which 
HK$174,993 was not due until 1953 
and so has remained unpaid at the 
end of the year. The Company’s as- 


813 


sets at the end of 1941 were less in 
market value than their purchase price. 


In the Chairman’s address at. the 
annual general meeting, he stated: 
“The Company is still involved in a 
number of lawsuits although a very 
Iarge number have been satisfactorily 
completed either by judgment or 
amicable settlement. It appears to be 
the aim of the People’s Court sternly © 
to repress the rapacious landlord on 
the one hand and on the other to 
bring pressure upon the unscrupulous 
or unreasonable tenant. It is believed 
that your Company holds a good re-— 
putation as a landlord.” He also add- 
ed that the House and Land Property 
Tax has not yet been’ enforced in 
Shanghai; and that “relations between 
our Union and Management are cordial 
and all negotiations are conducted in 
a spirit of co-operation for the good 
of the Company.” In concluding, the 
Chairman particularly referred to the 
“corps of Volunteer Collectors who have 
been able to bring in large sums in 
overdue rents.” 


The authorised and _ issued capital 


of 2,386,800 shares of HK$5 each fully 


paid amounts to HK$11,934,000. . 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Operators in Malayan share markets 
although keenly interested in the fate 
of the beleaguered fortress in Indo- 
china and in the threatened disorders 
in Indonesia were not depressed by 
these developments. Prices were gen- 
erally steady in all departments and a 
fair turnover was recorded. 


On 25th October the Malayan haste. 
brokers Association presented to the 
Singapore Governor a memorial upon 
the proposed | Exchange Control Bill and 
of this the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies» was also informed. The 
memorial has received the full support 
of the Exchange Banks Association, the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce, the 
Singapore Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Singapore Associa- 
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tion, but so far. we have waited in 


vain for news of the withdrawal of this 
vexatious legislation. The Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers are bringing 
every talent to bear on the task of 


increasing trade and _ removing re- 
straints with the Sterling Bloc. The 


Bishop of Singapore inveighed against 
multitudinous controls as being a prime 
cause of corruption. | 
We are still optimistic enough § to 
believe that the Singapore Government 
is not deaf to advice from responsible 


quarters both spiritual and temporal,. 


nor do we imagine that our legislators 
are uninformed as to the aims of the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. Neither 
do we think that our Governor spoke 
lightly when, in taking office in April, 
he declared his intention to work for 
the removal of restraints to trade 
imposed by official controls. 


In the Industrial section transactions 
covered a fair spread in which price 
movements were narrow and irregular. 
~Gammon Malaya, W. Hammer and 
Wearne Brothers were all a turn better 
but Malayan Cements 
were decidedly weaker. 


Among Dollar Tins Petaling found 
bottom at $5.87%4. 


Rahman slumped further to $2:15 
eum dividend, Austral Amalgamated 
fluctuated between 19/3 and 18/6 cum 
rights and there was an easing in 
Sungei Bidor and Kuala Kampar. 
Lower Perak again met good support. 

Raub Gold were sold at $2.35 im- 
mediately on the publication of the 
annual report to 31/3/52, but improved 
to $2.60 when the Manager’s conclusions 
were grasped and the output for 16 
weeks to 8/11/52 compared with the 


average for the financial year - under 
review. 


Rubber shares did respond 
when the commodity rose sharply on 
fears of interruption of Indonesian 
shipments and only limited business 
was possible. 


With the Federation 5% Loan lists 
still open, there was small inclination 
to deal in old local issues. \ 


Japanese sterling Bonds were taken 
when it was ascertained that all in- 
terest was payable to _ non-residents 
free of British Tax and informed 
quarters in London expressed the 
opinion that in time the present pro- 
spective yield of 11% should move back 
to around 7% with a corresponding 
rise in Capital values. | 


BUSINESS DONE. 29th November-5th December. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Ord. $4.00, Bri- 
tish Malaya Trustee $7:25, Eastern Wnited As- 
surance $38.50 c.d., Fraser & Neave Ord. 
$2.521%4, Hammer $2.70 to $2.75, Jackson $1.95 
c.d., Malacca Electric 20 cents, Malayan Bre- 
weries $4.50, Malayan Cement $1.16, McAlister 
$39.50, Oriental Telephone 60/- to 60/6, Raffles 
Hotel $2.70, Robinson lst Pref. $5.25, Straits 
Times $4.05 c.d., Straits Trading Company 
$23.25 and $23.00, Straits Steamships $20.25 
and $20.00, United Engineers $13.06 and $13.00, 
Union Insurance $420, Wearne Bros. $2.40 and 
-$2.42%, William Jacks $3.45. 

Tins. Jelebu $1.20, Petaling $5.8714 
$5.90, Rahman Hydraulic $2.15 ec¢.d., 
$6.40 c.d., o.b.i., Sungei Way $4.35, 

Austral Amalgamated 19/3 to 18/6 cum rights, 
Austral Malaya 45/- and 45/3, Berjuntai 32/- 
and 32/3 c.d,, Burma Malay 25/1% to 25/6 


and 
Rantau 


and Uniteers. 


c.c.r., Kuala Kampar 47/9 and 48/-, Sungei 
Bidor 63/-, Lower Perak 15/9 and. 16/-. 


- Amalgamated Tin of Nigeria 9/6, Killinghall 
8/6. 


Gold. Raub $2.35 to $2.60. re 

Oil. Burma Oil 44/4% to 43/3, Kern Oil 17/9. 

Rubbers. Alor Gajah 75 cents c.d., Kempas 
$1.65, Riverview 3/744, Tapah $1.50 and $1.5244" 
c.d. 


Sterling Investments. General. Electric 44/9, 


-Mercantile Bank ‘‘B’ £19 13/16, Spillers 36/6. « 


South African Investments. Messina Transvaal 


CRUCIAL TURN FOR STERLING 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


It is dangerous to depend on current 
headlines when practical decisions must 
be made on foreign financial arrange- 
ments or future transactions. We refer 
in particular to rumours’ the 
dollar will be devalued, that Sterling 


will become stronger than heretofore, 


and that Washington will acknowledge 


a responsibility for the dollar gap of. 


soft currency countwies. It is unlike- 


ly that the current strength of the 


Pound will continue. In the  né€ar 
future, official Sterling rates. will 
probably weaken again, and may easily 
decline to the support level. 7 

Any real move towards convertibility 


of Sterling will, under present condi- 


tions, mean devaluation of the Pound, 
at least in commercial transactions. 
Strength of commercial sterling may 
continue for a short while, but Bri- 
tain’s international payments cannot be 
balanced at current rates. Dollar and 
gold reserves, though they may be 
greater than is generally known, are 
still below official expectations. © 

Various Dominion countries will in- 
sist on greater use of free market com- 
mercial sterling, even at the risk of 
lower rates. They are unwilling to 
sacrifice their potential sources of hard 
currency in order to save the Sterling 
dollar pool. 

In Washington, on the other hand, 
dollar aid will continue only on a re- 
duced scale. It will go mainly to 
non-British countries in support of 


development programs, and not to close 


the dollar gap of the Sterling bloc. 
Widening use of clearing exchange 
and similar kinds of switch exchange 
in commercial transactions, with the 
approval of the authorities of many 


countries (including members of the 


International. Monetary Fund or the 
European Payments Union) will pro- 
bably be followed by the competitive 
use of “cheap” commercial sterling for 
commercial transactions, especially in 
commodities which may have a sur- 
plus problem during the new year. 
An important shift in foreign ex- 
change markets and of monetary 
policies will be felt as an aftermath 
to the appointments of a new Re- 
publican Administration. The prospect 


of sharply reduced dollar aid will en- 


courage attempts to revitalize “sound 
money” policies, reduction of govern- 
ment expenses, measures for the re- 
vival of national capital markets and 
rivate savings, high rates of. interest 
or new financing. But these measures 
will be strictly limited and will have 
only partial success, | 


FAR EASTERN 


EconNomMIC REVIEW 


Government spending will remain or 
an excessive level. In Great Britain 
under a Conservative Cabinet, peace 


time expenses of the Government will 


seamount to almost 40% of the national 
income. 
is prepared to support holdings of 
Government bonds. It is advisable to 


be prepared for a return to inflationary 
trends, 


The trend of commodity prices will 
be effected by speculative anticipation 
of a: fluctuating rate for commercial! 
sterling. A number of commodity 
traders feel that they ought to pur- 
chase commodity futures payable in 
sterling. In other cases, -a decline of 


the dollar price for sterling commodi-- 


ties is expected. 


“TAIWAN FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


In other countries legislation — 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Note Issue and Reserve. At the 
end of October, the intra-limit issue 
amounted to NT$198,371,776, secured 
fully by a reserve of 8,859,046.81 
grams of gold. The extra-limit issue 
amounted to NT$299,000,000, backed 


- by a combined reserve of 6,475,526.98 


grams of gold (equivalent to NT$145,- 
000,000), US$1,607,717.05 in foreign 
exchange (equivalent to NT$25,000,- 
000), and NT$129,000,000 worth of 
godown warrants. 


The NT$25,000,000 increase in the 
extra-limit issue in the month was used 


to purchase grains by the Food Bureau 
and sugar-cane by the Taiwan Sugar 


Corporation from the farmers. | 
Intra-limit Extra-limit Subsidiary Total 


Issue Issue Issue 3 Issue 
| (Unit: NT$ million) 
198.38 274.62 93.68 566.68 
Aug 198.58 274.56 95.37 568.51 
Sept 198.32 274.00 90.84 563.16 
Oct 198.37 299.00 90.84 588.21 


Bank Deposits: Deposits in the four 
commercial banks (First Commercial, 
Chang Hua, Hwa Nan, and Co-operative 


Treasury) totalled NT$712,929,888 at. 


the end of October, including NT$434,- 
573,254 of preferential fixed deposits. 


Total deposit of all banks in Septem- 


ber amounted to NT$2,099,356,000,. 
including ‘‘due to banks.” 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks 


‘Total 

(Unit : NT$ million) | 
1,271.15 697 .76 1,968.91 
1,246.06 744.40 1,990. 46. 
1,338.90 761.03 2,099 .93: 
Sept. jess 757.39 2,090. 35. 


Comparing the deposit figures ot 


September with those of August, we: 
find a decrease of about NT$52 million 
in the amount of “preferential deposits 
transferred by commercial banks to the 
Bank of Taiwan.” Preferential fixed 
a were reduced by NT$10 mil-. 
ion. 


Bank Loans. 
commercial banks (First Commercial, 
Chang Hua, Hwa Nan, and Co-opera-. 


tive Treasury) amounted to NT$295,- 


557,430 at the end of October. Loans: 
of all banks in September totalled 
including “due from 
anks,” 


Loans made by four: 
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Bank of Taiwan Other Banks 


(Unit: NT$ mijlion) 
JU .. 850.15 620.56° (261 .25)* 1,470.71 
July .. 836.88 658.47 (296.88)* 1,495.35 
Aug. .. 918.07 680.44 (309.30)* 1,698 .51 
Sept. ... 979.06 681.75 (353.96)* 1,660.81 


* amount excluding from banks.” 
Loans made by Bank of Taiwan in 


- September increased by NT$55 million 
over the August figure, 


and loans 
made by the other banks also increased 
by some NT$44 million. The increase 
of loans by the commercial banks and 


the decrease in their “due from banks’ 


indicate that they have been able to 
expand their loans to the productive 
and commercial enterprise with the de- 
posits received. Following are the 
‘breakdown figures: 


(Unit: NT$ Million) 


Aug. Sept. Change 
‘Inter-banks (due from 
-Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, & Mining En- 
Daily Necessities 
633.19 561.10 . +27.91 
Public Utility & Com- ~ 
munications. Enter- | 
41.68 41.92 + 0.24 
Public & Governmental 
Organizations ... 30.35 80.35 0 
Total Loans ...... 1,598.51 1,660.81 +62.30 
Interest & Clearings. Bank clear- 


‘Ings in Taipei again increased in Octo- 


ber, totalling 114,412 checks and 
-NT$737,579,417 in value. 
. Number of Total Average per 
Checks Cleared Value Working Day 
(Unit: NT$ million) 
July .. 90,986 597 .26 23.89 
Aug... 95,547 604.43 23.25 
Sept. .. 108,074 717.43 27.59 
Out. 114,412 737.58 29.50 
Bank interest rate remained un- 


changed during the month under re- 


‘view. The interest rates in the free 


money market in Taipei dropped in 


September from 7.5% to 7% p.m. for 
unsecured loan and from 6% to 5% 
p.m. for secured loan. 


Foreign Trade Balance. According to 


the figures of exchange settlement of 


the Bank of Taiwan, exports in Octo- 


ber amounted to US$6,439,975 and 
Imports amounted to US$10,829,919. 
Inward remittances (including clean 
bills bought) in the month totalled 
US$541,542 and outward remittances 
totalled US$2,184,274. Thus, the 
difference between the receipts and 


payments was approximately US$6 mil- 


lion in red for the month under re- 
view. 

_ The detailed figures of exports and 
amports are as follows: 


- Exports _ (US$ million) 

Sept. Oct. 
Sugar 3.728 2.504 
Rice 2.723 1.898 
0.434 0.402 
Citronella 0.2.20 0.237 . 
‘Canned Pineapple ...... 0.078 0.093 
Chemicals. 0.006 0.012 
0.165 0.095 


Total 


they would get. 


“Bat Rodies ......... 


ports. 


0.020 0.045 
Bamboo Rods .... 0.053 0.141 
Fruits _.....: 0.010 
Rice Paper BOTS 
Ramie, Sisal .... 0.057 0.050 
Metals .... 0.005 0.193 
0.6061 0.062 
8.140 6.439 
Imports (US$ million) 
| Sept. Oct. 
Chemical Fertilizers .. 1.079 
Bean Cake 0.001 0.003 - 
Beans .... | 
Wheat & Flour .......... 1.149 1.138 
Wheat Bran .... . 0.0389 9.063 
Peanut Oil .... . 0.126 a 
Milk & Products ..-..... 6.211 0.190 
Salt Fish . .. 0.8380 0.421 
Cotton, Raw .... ‘ ——— 0.194 
Cotton Yarn .............. 0.368 0.248 
Cotton Pes. Goods .... 0.748 0.270 
Cotton Products ........ 0.037 0.050 
& Products ........ 0.758 0.319 
Hide & Leathers ........ 0.115 0.121 
Genay Bae ......::..... 0.047 
Logs & Lumber ........ 0.123 0.097 
Ores, Metals & Manu- | 
facture ...... 0.962 
Machinery & Tools .... 0.800 0.937 
Elec, Materials -......... 0.122 0.065 
Bicycles & Parts ........ 0.159 0.118 
Vehicles, Vessels & 

Parts .... ... 0.595 0.486 
Chemicals _.... 0.163 
Pharmaceuticals ...... 0.559 0.426 
Chinese Medicines .... 0.243 0.128 
Dves & Paints ............ 0.172 0.165 
Glass & Products ........ 0.049 0.040 
Rubber & Products .... 0.183 0.160 
Paper & Pulp ............ 0.120 6.312 
Oil & Wax . » 0.159 0.158 
1.0638 1.052 

10.7389 10.829 

Exchange Allotment for Im- 


The foreign exchange allot- 


ments granted to commercial firms for 
import of various merchandise amount- 
ed to the equivalent of US$6,605,576 


in October. 


The average amount al- 


lotted weekly was US$1.32 million 


(US$1.36 million in September 
The im- 


US$1.37 million in August). 
recently  in- 
creased in both value and number since 


port applications have 


many im 


and 


rters believe that the more 
they apply for, the bigger. allotments 
, But the amount of 


exchange granted did not increase as 
expected and on the contrary, the per- 
centage between the amount applied 
for and the amount granted became 
In_ addition, 


smaller and_ smaller. 
about US$1 million 
ed to the. various 


were 
public 
prises for the procurement of essential . 
gupplies, and US$480,000 were allotted 


grant- 
enter- 


to the Chinese Petroleum Corporation 
for the purchase of crude oil. 


TAIWAN COMMODITY MARKETS 


Report for October: There " were 


more fluctuations in the 
prices in October than in September. 


commodity 


The general trend, however, was not 


_ grain position. 
deficit of recent years, in which less © 


_cipate, 


815 


clearly distinguishable, as prices moved 
up and down in both directions ac- | 
cording to the supply of the goods. 
The monthly general index of whole- 
sale prices averaged 539.41 (base 100 
as on June 15, 1949), about 0.8% 
lower than the September figure, ac- 
cording to the Provincial Bureau of 
Accounts and Statistics. The group 
index of foodstuff was down, but that 
of clothing was up. The general in- 
dex of retail prices was 0.9% lower 
in the month, according to the same 
source, 


With the turn of the season, the 


sale of winter cloths was rapidly in- 


creasing, causing a shortage in the 
market and a rise of their prices. 
However, the shortage proved to be 
only temporary, as stock was soon 
made available by the Central Trust of 
China and as local factories increased 
their production, their prices some- 
what subsided in the latter half of 
the month. 


The black market prices of grey 
and bleached sheetings both fell to 
betow the official price in the month, 
the grey sheeting was quoted at NT$203 
a bolt (official price NT$206) and 
bleached sheeting at NT$220 a bolt 
(official price NT$231). This was be 
cause the retailers who had stocked 
up these cloths previously allotted by 
the Central Trust of China would 
rather take losses by disposing of them 
at below the official prices than to 
hold on to their stocks. Some quar- 
ters opined that it was time for the 
Central Trust of China to reduce their 
official prices on sheetings. 


The biggest fluctuations in the 
month were seen in the fall of the 
prices of imported flour and red bean, 
and in the rise of the price of green 
bean (large), all over 10%. The fall 
in the prices of imported flour and 
red bean was caused by the arrival 
of large shipments; their prices in the 
previous month having risen with as 
much momentum. because of stock 
shortage. The _ rise of the price of 
green bean (large) was due to the 
decreasing allotments of foreign ex- 
change for its import. Thus, it ean 
be seen that for most of the import 
goods, price movement is closely de- 
pendent upon the tigtfeening or relax- 


‘ing of the import screening and ex- 
~ change control, 


RICE PROBLEM IN FAR EAST 


The rice problem continues to be 
the most serious aspect of the world 
In view of the grave 


than half the pre-war supply of rice 
has entered the world market, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is calling a meeting in 
Bangkok on 5 January at which ex- 
porting and importing countries from 
the Far East and the West will parti- 

The gravity of the present situation 
is emphasized by the fact that popula- 


| 
oe, = 
| 


$16 


tion in the Far East has increased by 
120,000,000 since before the war. It 
has been estimated that an additional 


1,300,000 tons of rice are needed each 


year just to meet the annual population 
increase. 


It is not expected that the Bangkok 
meeting can bring about a quick al- 
leviation of the rice-shortage. It is 
being convened to discuss the national 
and international economic 
which adversely affect both the produc- 


tion and distribution of rice, and to - 


try to arrive at a better mutual under- 


standing on long-term policies to en-. 


- gure production and distribution of the 
great quantities needed in the years 
to come in the large areas where rice 
is the staple diet. 


To be discussed on the agenda are: 
1. Long term production policies; 2. 
Economic incentives for increases in 
rice production, such as government 
subsidies for fertilizers, irrigation 
water, preparation of land by tractors 
and improved productive practices; 
‘some form of price guarantees; more 
adequate ‘credit facilities; improved 
marketing facilities to increase the 
farmers’ share in prices; improvement 
in conditions of tenure; resettlement; 
decentralization of the rice mills to 
rice growing areas; 3. Introduction of 
measures for increasing supplies of 
other foods to supplement rice in areas 
where the people will accept alterna- 
tive foods; 4. Measures for improv- 
ing the utilization of available rice 
supplies both by controlling internal 
distribution and rationing and by pro- 
cessing for the maximum nutritive 
value; 5. The relation of rice produc- 
tion and marketing operations to the 
national budgets; 6. Marketing methods, 


including organization for internal col-- 


lection and distribution, for handling 
imports and/or exports and for main- 
taining normal relationships between 
paddy prices and prices at the mill; 
storage and handling; inspection and 
quality control; and transport. 


INVESTMENT OF PRIVATE U.S. 
CAPITAL ABROAD 


Increased ‘U.S. -private investment 
overseas is being urged by American 


business groups as a means for re- 


factors 


placing aid with trade. They believe - calls upon the U.S. government to (ft 


a greater outflow of investment will 
bring larger dollar earnings, and less 
dependence on U.S. government loans 
and grants. Encouragement of greater 
American private investment in. other 
friendly nations is, for example, one 
of the recommendations of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, a non-govern- 
mental organization. The recommen- 
dations were approved by some 2,000 


businessmen: attending the recent Na-. 


tional Foreign Trade convention spon- 
sored by the Council. Although more 
than $15,000 million of American pri- 
vate capital is now invested directly 
abroad, the outflow of U.S. private 
capital has not been ‘comparable to 


that formerly maintained by the ‘Euro- 
pean creditor nations. 


Since British, 
French and Dutch investors no. longer 


possess large funds to lend abroad 


freely as in the past, only American 


private capital is available on a large 
scale. However, the only - private 
American capital which has been in- 
vested abroad in significant quantities 
since the war has been in the ex- 
tractive industries, primarily in oil 
production. Thus, the dollar needs for 
other development projects have had 
to be supplied largely by the USS. 
government or the World Bank, 


It is obvious that the capital needs 
for full-scale economic development in 
the nations of the free world are so 
huge that they cannot be nor should 
they be supplied largely through loan 
funds. The bulk of the needed capital 
must ultimately come from private 
equity investment. 


sustained economic progress, 


American dollars into productive for- 
eign investment. In its recommenda- 
tion for increased U.S. private in- 
vestment overseas, the National Foreign 
Trade Council points 
employment of private capital, as dis- 
tinct from the use of. public funds, 
carries with it the experienced mana- 


gerial and technical skills essential to 


its effective application.” But the 
Council declares” there must be a 
political and economic climate in the 


capital-short countries. conducive to 


such private investment and the at- 
traction of such skills. The Council 


This means, in 
short, that if the free world is to enjoy | 
induce-_ 
ments will be necessary to lead private. 


out that “the | 
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make it clear® by word and action, | 
that American public funds will not 
be made available for projects in for- 
eign countries which, under proper 
condition, could be financed by private 
capital. The Council urges the U.S. 


government to seék, by every feasible 
- means, to broaden and extend the op- 
-portunities 
private 


available to American 
enterprise in other lands. 
Specifically, it. advocates conclusion of 


more -treaties of friendship, commerce 
-and economic developmént, tax treaties, 


and similar agreements. The Council 
says that the U.S. government, as the 
champion of freer international trade, 
‘‘must see to it that its own interna- 
tional trade practices ‘are consistent 
with the principles for which it. 
stands.” The Council finally warns 
that “there should, of course, be no 
attempt to impose the American sys- 
tem of free, private, competitive enter— 
prise on other peoples, and that any 
American business enterprise abroad 


must operate within the framework 


of local law.” 


NOTICE 
CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders: 


‘FINAL CALL 


- In conformity with the require- 

ments of Clause 19 of the Com- . 
pany’s Articles of Association, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Final Call on the New 
Shares is due and payable on or 
before 31st December, 1952, at 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, Hong Kong. 


‘For and on behalf of : 


CHINA, PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE CO., LTD. 


R. A. WICKERSON, 
_. . Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 10th Dec., 1952. 
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MERCHAN TS 


LONDON NEW YORK SYDNEY TOKYO MACAO 
HAIPHONG SINGAPORE DJAKARTA  DILI (TIMOR) 


HEAD OFFICE: 


(ESTABLISHED 1916) 


ALEXANDRA HOUSE, HONG KONG 


PHONE: 34174 (ALL DEPTS.) CABLES: MANNERS 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, INSURANCE & COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPOWNERS Sc OPERATORS 


AGEN is: 


SOCIETE DES CIMENTS PORTLAND ARTIFICIELS 
DE L’INDO-CHINE, HAIPHONG,  #KANTOR 
xs PENDJUALAN HASIL TAMBANG NEGERI, DJAKARTA, 
HEMPEL’S MARINE PAINTS, COPENHAGEN, 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE’  LTD., LONDON, 
PATRIOTIC ASSURANGE CO., LTD., DUBLIN, 
BALTICA ASSURANCE CO,, COPENHAGEN. 


MANNERS ENGINEERING Le bee, 


PHONE: 34174 CABLES: MANENGINE 


EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS — ENGINEERS 
CINEMA, THEATRE AND RADIO EQUIPMENT, CONSTRUCTION : 
MATERIAL. REFRIGERATION, SHIPS STORES. x 

| 


MANNERS GODOWNS 


PHONE: 52902 AND 57762 
LIGHTERAGE SERVICE, STORAGE, COAL & TIMBER YARDS 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


ARS 
EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 

Tel. 26743, 38156. F. 52618 


2 
HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 
1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong 


‘Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


A 
KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
LTD. 


St. George’s Building, Hongkong 
Tel. 31105, 31106. Factory 91—-735 


LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
lst Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., Hongkong 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 
NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 


HONGKONG 
yet RS 
NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 


507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 
Tel. 254138, 338575, 35860. F. 91-741 


ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 
Room No. 212, 
20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 36752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1st Fl., China Building, Hongkong 
Tel. 338426. F. 91—737 


SHANGHAI TEXTILES, LTD. 
1 Mezz. Fl., Exchange Bldg., H.K. 

Tel. 21140. F. 91—739 


SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
3, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 
16, Queen’s Road, H.K, 
Tel. 20265, F. 91—747 


MAR 
SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 


201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 


Tel, 238148, 25347, 36990 
Spinning Mill 50366, 
Weaving Mill 58416 


He oA RD 
SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Room No. 105, Pedder Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 21153, 21858. F. Tel. 91-731-2 


WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 


2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 24886. Factory Tel. 58183-4 


| 
NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY 
(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPJ, N.V.) | 
— INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS —~ | | 
# THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY IS LIMITED aK 
BANKERS 
| ESTABLISHED IN 1824 
: Capital issued & fully paid .............. Nfl 60,030,000 ¥ 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 
Offices in Asia 
* Branch Offices: in all principal cities of the NETHERLANDS, New si 
i Guinea, Indonesia and New York. BOMBAY KOBE : 
4 Representatives: In LONDON. CALCUTTA OSAKA 2% 
x Affiliated Banks: Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de Gestion, CHITTAGONG PENANG * 
Tangier (Morocco). DJEDDAH RANGOON 
” De Surinaamsche Bank N.V. Paramaribo (Surinam). HONGKONG SINGAPORE SS 
N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank Willemstad KARACHI TOKYO 
Aruba Commercial Ban ranjestad (Aruba : 
Allied Bank: Che MOMBASA (Kenya) DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) * 
Correspondents throughout the world. NAIROBI (Kenya) 
Banking business of every kind transacted | 
H, A. KNOOK, Manager. 
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Wishing you 
Che Merriest of Christmases 
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A Happy and Prosperous Wew Wear 
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